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INTRODUCTION 



E sturdy British belief that the United Kingdom is the best place in the world 
is supported by as strong a belief that the people of these islands have made 
it so. There are brighter skies and higher mountains and larger rivers and 
broader lakes and taller trees to be found elsewhere. We go to look at them 
all, travelling more persistently and with a stouter purpose to see the best of every¬ 
thing than the men of any other country. We come home again with a store of ac¬ 
cumulated amazements, and tell our travellers' tales. The clearness of the gathered 
impressions fades very quickly, and the stories grow a little in the telling all repeated 
stories, like exercised muscles, enlarge themselves in use. And then v/e look at the 
land that bore us with a new interest, noting its merits and faults by foreign measure¬ 
ment, laying aside the simple footrule of our younger judgment. We find that Eng¬ 
lishmen—and Irishmen and Scots and Welsh: Queen's-men—have in them some 
rare simplicity that makes them of all men the best artificers at the fine old mystery of 
country-making. It is hand-made, all of it, the beauty of Britain. The working 
hours were centuries, and the sweat of toil was the blood of wars. Where the deer 
feed by daylight now, in the lines of ranged beeches, our fathers knew nights of armed 
alarm, when a break in the clouds brought blows. They were stern men who raised 
the stern walls of our castles, and the moat where the water-lilies gleam to-day was a 
ready grave for the over-bold. After the getting-by-might and the holding-by-right 
came the task of making better; and after that—the hardest task of all perhaps—the 
long keeping-in-order. The hills and the rivers, even, needed the care of man. Many 
successive generations must watch by the great motherland, guarding her undisturbed, 
while a bit of perfect country matures on her plenteous breast. 

We have inherited the rich magnificence amassed, stone by stone, tree by tree, in the 
days of our proud forerunners—we ourselves are almost too busy, in these eager days, 
to add much to the beauty of Britain. A certain school ^utilitarians say that we 
must become the slaves of the habit of haste; but the slow^freep of the country-side, 
and the gray towers our fathers built, kee^alive in our hearts the fine old traditions. 
The walls that saw the childhood of our empire stand while the new ideas change and 
pass away. And at heart we are still the same stout race—fearing God and loving 
our Queen. 
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A Distant View of Windsor Castle 

DISTANT VIEW OF WINDSOR CASTLE, Berkshire, seen 
through the trees and over the river's edge, fascinates the eye and 
throws a marvelous spell over the imagination. No palace in Eng¬ 
land, few indeed in all Europe, can appeal to the fancy with such an 
endless wealth of association. It does not paint the dead glories of a 
past age, but the unbroken story of royal houses bound closely at 
every moment with a vigorous and living national history. St. 
James's calls to mind the courts of Anne ana the Georges, Bucking¬ 
ham Palace, Victoria's receptions, Hampton was the scene of magnificent pageants, 
Kensington "the place for drinking tea"; but Windsor is important, majestic in all 
time, from the early legends of English history down to the Court Circular of yesterday. 
Not many royal residences have been so well treated: Westminster and Whitehall 
burnt, Greenwich a hospital, Richmond a few stones on the green, pretty Chelsea 
Palace an almost forgotten name. Windsor will always look down with a lordly air 
upon the surrounding world, beautiful when its royal banner floats under a cloudless 
heaven, inexpressibly imposing when the snow covers the ground. Legends are here 
in abundance, from Arthur’s Round Table to the mysteries of Hearne the Hunter and 
the humors of the Merry Wives. Saints, knights, kings, queens, troubadours, poets 

K ass before our eyes in a dazzling masque; romantic memories hang upon the distant 
ills, the woods are haunted, every angle of stone has its story—the very tavern-yards 
are sacred. And all these riches of association are set in a lovely landscape—the 
Home Park under the castle, with its grassy drives to the water's edge, the Forest 
where Pope met the Muses as he strayed, stretching for miles across the country. 


















Windsor Castle 

|INDSOR CASTLE, Berkshire, the principal residence of the sover¬ 
eigns of Great Britain, is situated on the banks of the Thames, 23 
miles west of London. Excepting only the Norman keep, it was 
all built by Englishmen. William the Conqueror, the founder of this 
regal home, raised his keep on the Castle Hill in the eleventh century. 
Henry Beauclerc built the first house at Windsor for his English wife 
Maud, on the southern slope; part of it still remains in the great walls 
of the Devil's Tower. This palace suffered so much during the barons' 
war against John, that Henry of Winchester built the second King’s House. In his reign 
Castle Hill acquired its final shape—divided between the upper ward to the east, the 
middle ward round the keep, and the lower ward to the west—and the Castle Hill has 
never lost its triple character. Henry’s palace lasted for only a very short period; but 
the greater part of the circuit of the lower ward is of his building. 

Edward HI. is the greatest figure connected with the royal castle. It was here that 
after his return from Sluys he revived Arthur’s Round Table: his knights jousted in 
the upper ward and feasted in the Norman keep. When he came back from his sec¬ 
ond great campaign and the victory of Crecy, he built St. George’s Chapel and the 
third King’s House in the northern ward. Edward IV. rebuilt the chapel, and Henry 
VII. reefed it. Queen Elizabeth raised the great terraces above the Thames and built 
the gallery called after her. George III. preferred to live in a little brick house outside 
the castle; but George IV. was not overawed by the great keep; he raised it in height 
and built the Brunswick Tower. Queen Victoria followed Queen Elizabeth, and 
made her changes chiefly on the slopes and in the gardens, clearing away the little 
houses which clung to the hill-side. 
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The Grand Reception Room in Windsor Castle 

HE GRAND RECEPTION ROOM IN WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Berkshire, is furnished and decorated in the style of Louis XIV. 
Though the great window, which takes up most of the north wall, 
is Gothic, it matches the exterior, and is a strange contrast to the 
polished and brilliant splendor of the room. Framed in the panels 
of the walls are six pieces of Gobelin tapestry, illustrating the story 
of Jason. The general tone of these tapestries is pale blue. The 

_ T -group on the left side of the fireplace in this view represents Creusa 

consumed with the fire of the fatal robe which IVIedea gave her ; on the right is Jason 
departing with Medea and the fleece, after having charmed the dragon. The four 
chandeliers which hang from the ceiling are of ormolu, with branches and pendants ot 
cut glass. The ceiling itself is divided into five panels; the mouldings and centre¬ 
pieces are decorated with various devices in high relief. The cove which supports the 
ceiling is also lavishly ornamented, and the cornice is enriched with birds, flowers, 
royal arms, and the most charming scroll-work. When the room is not in use the 
Axminster carpet is taken up and the fine floor can be seen, oak parquet inlaid with 
ebony fleurs-de-lys. The furniture is gilt, and upholstery dark and light crimson bro¬ 
cade. Among the ornaments in the room are two Prussian granite vases, given by 
Frederick III. to William IV., and a malachite vase of great value given to Queen Vic¬ 
toria by Nicholas, Emperor of Russia. There are three French doors, which lead into 
the Throne Room, the Waterloo Chamber, and St. George’s Hall. The room is 90 feet 
long and 34 feet broad. The irrelevant Gothic window has probably been forgiven 
by every one who has looked out from it upon the lovely prospect of park and country. 
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The Throne Room at Windsor Castle 

3E THRONE ROOM AT WINDSOR CASTLE is intimately 
connected with the ceremonials of the Order of the Garter. The pre¬ 
dominant color of the room is a rich blue. On the furniture, on the ceil¬ 
ing, on the walls—everywhere we see the star of eight points silver 
and the cross of St. George gules, encircled with the garter and motto. 
The throne itself is of Indian workmanship, and the ivory carvings 
were much admired at the great exhibition of 1851. The portraits 
are of George ID. by Gainsborough, George IV. by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and William IV. by Sir M. A. Shee. Some of the carving in the room is 
by Grinling Gibbons. The noble order originated in this way: Edward III. wanted 
a patron saint for England—for St. Edward had never been popular with the Norman 
nobles, and St. Valery was not sacred in the eyes of the Saxon commons. The king 
was victor at Sluys, England was beginning her empire of the sea, a saint therefore 
had to be found who was conqueror of the deep. Such a saint had been discovered 
by Richard in the Crusades—St. George, a victorious figure, a Perseus killing the sea- 
dragon and saving Andromeda. Then Edward determined to found an order of St. 
George, an entirely secular order, for the maintenance of chivalry. The twenty-five 
members were companions in arms, equals at the round table, and their deeds of prow¬ 
ess were fired by the light from ladies’ eyes. St. George was a champion of the fair, 
a Perseus; this suited with the king’s passion for the romance of chivalry, and to this 
fantastic spirit of championship we must attribute the badge of the order. In later times 
some troubadour invented the story of the king's love for Lady Salisbury, and from 
him it passed, through the prose of Jean le Bel, to the pages of Froissart. 
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The Queen's Sitting-Room at Windsor 

HE QUEEN'S SITTING-ROOM AT WINDSOR, Berkshire, is 
one of the private apartments from which the 44 fierce light that beats 
upon a throne" is rigorously excluded. Landseer's painting of the 
44 Royal Family at Home" which hangs at one side of the simple 
chimneypiece gives the theme of affectionate domesticity which marks 
the lives of the royal family. The portrait of Princess Beatrice by 
I Von Angeli is one of the best of that painter's numerous portraits of 
I Queen Victoria's children and grandchildren. It is only when one 
turns to the window and sees the magnificent outlook upon the Home Park that one is 
reminded that this most cozy little room is part of a palace. Even the studied plainness 
of the queen's private taste leaves the grand perspective of the Long Walk a regal view. 
No matter how carefully the “pomp of yellow gold and peacock's plume" is avoided 
in the decoration and furniture of an apartment in Windsor Castle, the majestic beeches 
and the mellow green sward write ‘Palace' on the view. 

When the court is in residence, the band of the household troops on duty for the time 
at Windsor is stationed on the terrace under the east windows of the sitting-room, for 
an hour or two each Sunday afternoon, to make music not only for the queen and her 
guests, but also for the benefit of the residents of the “ancient and loyal borough," who 
are permitted to walk up and down the terrace and hear the band at close quarters. 
A careful study of the photograph reveals a number of little details, and those who are 
familiar with the portraits of the royal family so often published in the illustrated news¬ 
papers will have no difficulty in identifying many of the faces on the wall. The Prince 
Consort's portrait here, as in all the home-rooms of Queen Victoria, looks down upon 
her daily life. 
































































The East Corridor at Windsor Castle 

HE EAST CORRIDOR AT WINDSOR CASTLE, Berkshire, 
is 520 feet in length and 22 feet wide. At intervals folding doors 
hung with curtains open into the private state rooms, and facing 
them are the lofty windows which light this most fascinating portion 
of the castle. Fine rooms are not so rare as a corridor of these pro¬ 
portions and beautified by such treasures. The marble of the royal 
busts gleams bright, flooded with light from the windows opposite, 
against the rich gold quarterings of the frames and the varied colors 
of the pictures on the wall. The pictures themselves are of great interest—masterpieces 
of Gainsborough, Reynolds, Canaletto, and Romney—and yet one is almost tempted to 
say that their individual beauty is less important than the part they play in the general 
effect of the corridor. Between the busts are chairs curiously carved and inlaid, marble 
tables, cabinets—some ornamented with ormolu, others full of lovely china—and all 
these treasures are placed so as to admirably bring out the beautiful proportions of the 
building, its great length and the perfect relations between its width and height. 

The ceiling is divided into square compartments with varied devices in the center, 
richly gilt; and its fulness and variety of design are well calculated to prevent the eye 
from being fatigued by a sameness which might seem an inevitable accompaniment to 
a corridor of such length. The most interesting piece of statuary here is by Theed, of 
the Prince Consort and Queen Victoria. The prince's attitude is expressive at once of 
comfort to the one he is leaving on earth, and of a call to brighter worlds. The statue 
of the prince is said to be extremely true to nature. One of the many cabinets contains 
a crystal casket which encloses the much-used and much-marked pocket Bible of Gen¬ 
eral Gordon. 




















































































The Waterloo Chamber in Windsor Castle 


HE WATERLOO CHAMBER IN WINDSOR CASTLE, Berk¬ 
shire, was built by Sir Jeffrey Wyatville. The Prince Regent, in 
1814, wishing to commemorate the great struggle which ended in the 
restoration of the Bourbons, commissioned Thomas Lawrence, R. A., 
to paint portraits of the royal personages, statesmen, and soldiers who 
had taken up the cause of the French crown. Lawrence had finished 
four portraits when Napoleon escaped from Elba. The artist was 
knighted and made court painter. After Waterloo, the original pro¬ 
ject of the Prince Regent was extended: Wellington and his generals sat to Sir Thomas, 
and then the allied sovereigns, and the chief ministers who assembled at the Congress 
of Aix-Ia-Chapelle and Vienna. The painter was received everywhere with extraor¬ 
dinary honors. He was made president of the Royal Academy, and George IV. pre¬ 
sented him with the medal and gold chain which the president still wears on great oc¬ 
casions. He painted nineteen portraits, and was just finishing Canning's when he fell 
ill and died from the effects of overwork. Nine more portraits were painted from his 
drawings. 

In the center of the east wall, facing the entrance, is the Duke of Wellington; to the 
right of him Blucher, to the left Count Platoff, Hetman of the Cossacks. Over the 
fireplace on the south is Francis I., Emperor of Austria, seated; to the left Frederick 
William IE. of Prussia. The three-quarter figure next to him is Karl August, Prince 
of Hardenbergh, State Chancellor of Prussia; and next to him is Cardinal ErcoleCon- 
salvi, the representative of Pope Pius VII. at Vienna. Above the door is the Marquis 
of Anglesea, commander of the cavalry at Waterloo, and opposite him the King of the 
Belgians. Beneath him are the Duke of York and Lord Castlereagh. 




























































Buckingham Palace 

jUCKINGHAM PALACE, London, the town residence of Queen 
Victoria, was begun in 1825 under the direction of the architect 
Nash, and the building lasted ten years. In 1846 the principal facade, 
which faces St. James's Park and is 360 feet long, was added, while 
the ball-room is still newer. The private rooms of the queen are on 
the north side, which is the most secluded and quiet. The palace is 
built round a quadrangle, on one side of which is a portico with 
marble pillars, giving access to the state rooms. The chief of these 
is the Throne Room (where the queen's drawing rooms are held), which is hung 
with crimson-striped satin. The Picture Gallery is 180 feet long, and contains a truly 
royal collection, in which the old Dutch masters are very prominent. 

The grounds, which on the west extend to the eastern side of Grosvenor Place and 
on the north touch Constitution Hill, are beautifully laid out, and contain a lake on 
which the queen's watermen in their picturesque uniforms conduct her guests when she 
gives a garden party. In the grounds there is also a summer-house which is decorated 
with frescoes by Sir Edwin Landseer, Sir Charles Eastlake, Maclise, Ross, Stanfield, 
and Uwins. It was in Buckingham Palace that the queen announced to her Council 
her intention of marrying Prince Albert, and it was from here that her bridal procession 
started. From here too she drove, onjune 29th, 1887, to Westminster Abbey to offer up 
thanks for the fifty years of her reign, and from here she went to St. James's Palace to 
witness the wedding of the Duke of York. Six of her children were born in Bucking¬ 
ham Palace—the Princess Royal, now the widowed Empress Frederick of Germany, 
the Prince of Wales, Princess Alice, Princess Helena, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice. 
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The White Drawing-Room at Buckingham Palace 

^HE WHITE DRAWING-ROOM AT BUCKINGHAM PAL¬ 
ACE, London, turns out of the Picture Gallery, and is one of the 
rooms by which visitors may take their leave after they have been 
presented to the queen in the Throne Room. The word “ drawing¬ 
room '' was originally “ withdrawing-room,” and was applied to the 
apartment between the Privy Chamber and the State Bedroom,—the 
meaning of the word has been totally reversed; instead of being an 
apartment of greater retirement than even the Privy Chamber, the 
drawing-room is now become the Chamber of Presence. Since the death of the Prince 
Consort the queen's drawing-rooms have always been held in Buckingham Palace—St. 
James's was large enough for the receptions of Queen Anne or the Georges, when the 
court was small or split up by political quarrels, and before the privilege of presentation 
had become as extended as it is now. When a debutante has found some lady to pre¬ 
sent her, the names of both must be written on three cards; one is sent with a letter 
stating at which drawing-room the ladies will appear, another is given to the page in 
the corridor of the palace, and the third is kept until the debutante reaches the lord 
chamberlain, who stands next to the queen and reads out the names. The lady pre¬ 
sented makes a low curtsey, raises the queen's hand on the palm of hers, and gently 
kisses it. If possible, she also curtseys to the Princess of Wales and the royal princes 
and princesses who may be present, standing next to the queen. The uniforms, the 
court dresses and lofty plumes of the ladies, give a peculiar magnificence to the scene. 
A page immediately gathers up the train and throws it over the lady's arm, and she 
retires into the Picture Gallery, whence she can pass into the White Drawing-room on 
her way out. 
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Kew Palace 


EW PALACE, situated in Kew, seven miles west of London, was 
originally called the Dutch House, from having been the property 
of Hugh Portman, a wealthy Dutch merchant who was knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth and by whom it was built in the reign of James 
I. It is a plain unattractive-looking block standing quite close to the 
older house or palace which was much used by George III. when 
he and Queen Charlotte stayed at Kew. Sir Hugh Portman's heirs 
sold it to a Mr. Bennett, whose daughter married Sir Henry, after¬ 
wards Lord Capel, and lived at Kew until her death in 1721. Its next owner was 
Samuel Molyneux, who was secretary to George II. before the accession of the latter 
to the throne. This gentleman was greatly interested in scientific studies, and it was 
with a telescope he had erected on the premises that Dr. Bradley the great astronomer 
made the first observations which led to his discovery of the aberration of light. Later, 
in 1730, a long lease of the palace was purchased by the Prince of Wales, and from 
that time onward it has been in the possession of the reigning family of England. 

Madame D'Arblay has given a long and interesting description of the royal life at 
Kew in her time, which was characterised by a simplicity strongly contrasting with 
the court life at Windsor. The house she describes as being gloomy and inconvenient, 
with ** staircases in every passage and passages in every closet/' It has not under¬ 
gone any very great alteration since that time. There are a few ornamental fireplaces 
and some pieces of not specially interesting old furniture still left in the building which 
serve to give it a habitable appearance; but there is little either in the exterior or in any 
of the rooms to suggest that it was once a favorite residence of kings and queens. 















































































The Queen's Cottage 



HE QUEEN'S COTTAGE, in Kew Gardens, London, first belonged 
to Caroline, wife of George II., and was then called the Daisie 
House." Queen Caroline was engaged in making some improve¬ 
ments at Richmond, and took a long lease of this house, which had 
not expired in 1781, in which year the freehold was bought fro™ 
the proprietors in trust for Queen Sophia Charlotte. The queen had 
previously used it as a nursery for her children, and in the early 

-years of his reign George III. often lived there, away from distractions, 

so as to give his whole attention to public duties. All important despatches were trans¬ 
mitted to the queen's house for his inspection, and he read them through carefully him- 
self, criticising and not unfrequently correcting them. Although the rooms of the 
Queen's Lodge, as it was then called, were small and not very convenient, it afforded 
a favorite place of retirement to the younger members of the family* 

Miss Burney often mentions Queen's Lodge in her diary, and she describes a scene 
which occurred in the August of 1786. “ We came as usual on every alternate I ues- 

day to Kew. The Queen's Lodge is at the end of a long meadow, surrounded with 
houses, which is called Kew Green. The green was quite filled with the inhabitants, 
dressed in their Sunday clothes, and when their majesties arrived a band struck up 
‘ God Save the King' and the people cheered. The queen, in speaking of the demon¬ 
stration afterwards, said,‘ I shall always love little Kew for this. When she took 
up her residence in Kew Palace, the cottage was used as an ornamental dairy. 1 he 
queen used to go and see the butter churned, and there is a legend that when she grew 
old the snuff would drop into the churn; but the maids-of-honor were expected to eat 
the butter afterwards. 24 





































The Queen's Tea-Room at Frogmore 

tfE QUEEN'S TEA-ROOM AT FROGMORE, Berkshire, en¬ 
sconced in the midst of a landscape which would have delighted the 
heart of Jacob Ruysdael, is, like many of the nooks and corners in 
the country beloved by royalty, chiefly remarkable for its quiet sim¬ 
plicity. Surrounded by the restful green of an English lawn, almost 
hidden by the magnificent foliage of the grand old trees that shelter 
it from the turmoil of the outer world, there are few more beautifully 
secluded spots belonging to the British Crown. It is intimately asso¬ 
ciated with the life of Queen Victoria, who has always had an affection for it, and to 
whom it is no doubt doubly attractive owing to its close connection with the later years 
of the Duchess of Kent. Queen Charlotte also had a great enjoyment of its absolute 
retirement. 

In the diary of Frances Burney mention is made of a visit she paid to Frogmore, and 
how Queen Charlotte gave her an elaborate account of“ the new house and its decor¬ 
ations ” to which she had already become so much attached; how she constantly spent 
her mornings there; how delightfully quiet and unconstrained the life was; and how, 
with a view to giving the princesses some occupation to while away the time which 
might otherwise hang heavily on their hands, she had set them to paint some orna¬ 
mental panels. These designs, wreaths and flowers, done in the academic style so 
greatly in vogue a hundred years ago, are still preserved in what is called the Flower 
Room. No one who visits this charming spot can easily forget it. There is some¬ 
thing in these old parks with their carpets of trim grass, their shrubberies, rustic bridges, 
ivy-covered walls, sheets of quiet water, and above all those leafy centenarians, the 
splendid oaks, which everywhere abound, that never fails in its effect. 
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The Ruins at Frogmore 

HE RUINS AT FROGMORE, Berkshire, are situated in one of 
the most secluded and beautiful corners of the grounds. From what¬ 
ever point of view they may be looked at, they present a highly pic¬ 
turesque effect; but they are probably most striking when viewed 
from the opposite side of the ornamental water near which they stand. 
Here not alone can the skillful introduction of the arches be best ap¬ 
preciated ; but the great attraction of the ruins, their exquisite setting, 
is felt as it is from no other situation. This one advantage they have 
in common with what are probably the most successful of the many similar attempts 
to improve a piece of ground for which Nature has already done so much—the ruins 
at Schonbrunn, namely, in Vienna. There also, thanks to the important role which 
natural beauty plays, the effect of artificiality is less obtrusive than it otherwise might 
have been. Both, however, have the disadvantage as yet of not having been long 
enough in the hands of the only one of all the architects capable of producing a thor¬ 
oughly good effect of the kind, and upon whose eventual co-operation no doubt both 
designers calculated—the architect-in-chief herself, old mother Nature. Up to the pres¬ 
ent time the trim condition of the ruins at Frogmore has given the impression that the 
effect intended was lost owing to their being too carefully looked after; but of late the 
ivy which was planted when they were built has taken firmer hold, with the result of 
adding greatly to their dignity. In the course of time, if Nature be allowed, she will 
begin to assert herself, and the crudities will gradually disappear. Near the Mauso¬ 
leum is a granite cross which Queen Victoria erected to the 44 dear memory of Lady 
Augusta Stanley/' wife of the late Dean of Westminster. The ruins are erected from 
designs made by Mr. Wyatt. 
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St* James's Palace 

T. JAMES’S PALACE, at the south end of St. James’s Street, was 
built in 1532 by Henry VIIL on the site of a hospital for lepers. 
The palace is supposed to have been designed by Holbein. Charles 
I., wno considerably enlarged the building, slept here the night be¬ 
fore his execution, and next morning walked across St. James’s 
Park to Whitehall. In 1691 Whitehall was burned down, and St. 
James’s became the chief residence of the English kings from Will¬ 
iam IE. to George IV. In 1809 a fire completely destroyed the east 
wing, so that, with the exception of the old brick gateway facing up St. James’s Street, 
the Chapel Royal, and the Presence Chamber, there are few remains of the ancient 
Tudor palace. Though it is no longer the residence of the sovereign, the British Court 
is still officially styled the ** Court of St. James’s. Queen Victoria was married there, 
and, until the death of the Prince Consort, held her levees there (as the Prince of Wales 
still does ); and the Duke of York was married in St. James’s Chapel. 

Dean Swift gives an amusing sketch of one of Queen Anne’s court receptions there: 
“ The queen looked at us with her fan in her mouth, and once a minute said about 
three words to some that were nearest her; and then she was told dinner was ready, 
and went out.” Thirty years later it was the scene of some of the many quarrels be¬ 
tween the unhappy Frederick, Prince of Wales, and his parsimonious and difficult 
father, George II., which ended in the prince’s becoming the centre of the opposition to 
the king, and setting up his house in St. James’s Square. The first court held at St. 
James’s after the peace is described as resembling two armies drawn up in battle array, 
the king and the prince facing each other, backed by their hostile courts. 
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The Audience Chamber in St* James's Palace 

HE AUDIENCE CHAMBER IN ST. JAMES'S PALACE, Lon¬ 
don, sometimes called the Queen's Closet, is the innermost room of 
the suite of state rooms. This apartment was formerly, when St. 
James's Palace was the town residence of the sovereigns, used by 
them for private interviews with ambassadors, or other secret busi¬ 
ness. The state rooms are in the south of the palace, and overlook 
the gardens and the park. The Great Staircase, which gives access 
to them, leads us into the Entree Gallery. Here hang some fine 



m 


pictures, including a portrait of Henry VHI. attributed to Holbein, and pictures of kings 
and queens by Zucchero, Vandyke, and Hoppner. From here we pass into the Guard 
Chambers and another room in which the yeomen of the guard are stationed. 

The room next beyond is the Tapestry Chamber, deriving its name from the 
hangings made for Charles II., which represent the story of Venus and Mars. This 
room dates from the time of Henry VIII., whose initial, united by true-lovers' knots 
to the letter A—in honor of Anne Boleyn—is prominent among the decorations of the 
mantel. This room has a large bay window, from which sovereigns on their acces¬ 
sion show themselves to the people after their reception by the Privy Council. Queen 
Victoria stepped on to this balcony on 21st June, 1837. After this comes the Ante- 
drawing-room, which communicates with the Presence Chamber or Throne Room. The 
throne, which stands at the upper end of this room, is gorgeously gilt and rich with 
heraldic blazonry. After the Throne Room comes the Queen's Closet. Like the rest of 
the suite, it is hung with velvets, brocades, and damasks, and full of gilding, while the 
royal arms figure on the carpets. There is a fine gallery of pictures, chiefly historical, 
which was begun by George IV. 
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Osborne House 

|SBORNE HOUSE, in the Isle of Wight, was begun in 1840 for Queen 
Victoria from the designs of T. Cubitt, Esq., assisted, it is said, by the 
late Prince Consort. Osborne (“Austerburne,” as it was once called, 
the Easter Brook) was for many years held by an ancient island- 
family, the Bowermans; from them it passed to the Arneys, then to 
the Lovibonds, and in the time of Charles I. it was purchased by 
Eustace Mann. According to a common tradition, Mr. Mann buried 
a large sum of money in a wood close by during the troubles of the 
Civil War, but as he did not mark the spot he was never able to recover his riches: 
the wood is still known as “ Money Coppice.” His grand-daughter and heiress mar¬ 
ried Mr. Blackford, who built an Osborne House—a plain stone mansion. Their 
descendant, Lady Isabella Blackford, sold the estate to the queen in 1840. By later 
purchases the estate has been enlarged until it comprises over 5000 acres, and stretches 
from the Medina on the west to Brock's Copse on the east. 

The new Osborne House, which was built on the site of the old one, is in the style 
of Palladio. There is a campanile, or bell-tower, 90 feet high, and, behind the queen's 
apartments, a flag-tower 107 feet high. The rooms are adorned with many rare pict¬ 
ures, statues, and articles of value. The garden is arranged in terraces, and ends in a 
lawn which slopes to the water's edge, where there is a little jetty for the queen's use. 
The Prince Consort made many experiments in agriculture on the estate, displaying 
his knowledge and determination in this, one of his many interests. The arrangement 
of the model farm is perfect, and the numerous cottages for laborers are a tribute to the 
prince's faith in his work. It is hard to picture two estates so different as Osborne and 
Balmoral. 
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The Council Chamber at Osborne 

[HE COUNCIL CHAMBER AT OSBORNE, Isle of Wight, is in 
the part of the house known as the Pavilion. In this room hangs 
Landseer's celebrated picture “ The Deer Drive." A meeting of the 
cabinet at Osborne would naturally be extremely rare; but such a 
thing has happened once, and is described by C. J. Greville, clerk oi 
the council. At the close of the year 1845, Sir Robert Peel saw the 
necessity of doing something to combat the famine in Ireland. Most 
■ — - — of his cabinet agreed with him; but Lord Stanley and the Duke or 

Buccleuch would not be parties to any action involving the ultimate repea of the Corn 
Laws. “On December 1 Oth," writes Greville, “we went down to the council at Osborne; 
the duke joined us at Basingstoke. I never saw the cabinet in such a state oi hilarity. 
Peel was full of jokes and stories, and they were all as merry (apparently and probably 
really) as men could be. Peel and Aberdeen alone had ong audiences of the queen, 
nothing transpired. When we returned from Osborne I had no idea the ministers a 
already resigned some days before, for none of them took leave, and ee an er 
deen only had audiences. Not one of them hinted to me what was going on; and 
the only reference to the fact was a joke of Stanley s. He said to the Bishop of Oxford 
who was of the party, that the right reverend prelate had probably often seen as much 

patience, but never could have seen so much resignation. T u «. « 

When Lord Derby resigned in 1852, the queen wrote a letter to King Leopold which 
illustrates the mingling of public and private interests in her life. She says, Uur ex¬ 
cellent Aberdeen has formed a strong cabinet-surely he will be supported, but it has 
been an anxious week, and just on our happy Christmas eve we were still very uneasy. 

































































Marlborough House 

[ARLBOROUGH HOUSE, London, the town residence of the 
Prince of Wales, stands at the western end of Pall Mall, on the 
south side. It was built in 1709 by Sir Christopher Wren at a 
cost of £40,000 for John, Duke of Marlborough, upon the site of the 
pheasantry belonging to St. James's Palace, and of the garden of 
Secretary Boyle. The building is of red brick picked out with 
white stone ; but it is almost hidden from view by walls and build¬ 
ings. The Duchess of Marlborough intended to open a way in from 
Pall Mall directly in front of the house, as the shape of the courtyard shows; but un¬ 
fortunately Sir Robert Walpole had purchased the house opposite, and as he was not 
on good terms with the duchess she could not carry out her design. The duchess was 
magnificently impertinent. When she had quarrelled with the queen, with whom she 
was on such an easy footing that they addressed one another as " Mrs. Freeman," 
and “ Mrs. Morley," she and her daughters would show themselves in wrappers at the 
windows of Marlborough House on levee days, to denote that they had “ cut the queen." 
In her widowhood the duchess was accustomed to give a family dinner every year. 
Seated at the head of the table on one of these occasions she exclaimed, "What a glo¬ 
rious sight it is to see such a number of branches flourishing from the same root!" 
“ Alas," sighed Jack Spencer to a cousin next him, ** the branches would flourish far 
better if the root were underground." 

The mansion was bought by the crown in 1817 for the Princess Charlotte and Prince 
Leopold; but the princess died before the purchase was completed. Her widower, 
however (afterwards King of the Belgians ), lived there for some years. It was finally 
settled on the Prince of Wales on his coming of age. 
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Sandringham 

ANDRINGHAM lies seven miles from Kings Lynn, Norfolk. The 
house is in modem Elizabethan style. Over the door is carved an 
inscription: “ This house was built by Albert Edward, Prince of 
Wales, and Alexandra his wife, in the year of our Lord 1870.” The 
gates were shown at the Exhibition of 1862, and were afterwards 
presented to the prince by the town of Norwich. Englishmen are 
not astounded at the endless variety of lights in which the Prince of 
Wales appears, and appears successfully. On the Sandringham es¬ 
tate he is a country gentleman; and as he walks in tweeds and gaiters over his fields, 
he is the typical East Anglian gentleman farmer. Six hundred acres are farmed 
scientifically, and experts say that the landlord is no mean judge of cattle and 
crops. The princess and her daughters take their share in this country life; their 
model dairy is noted for the perfection and daintiness of its arrangements and the ex¬ 
cellence of its produce. Nor are the ladies of the household less successful in the social 
duties which attach to an estate: the schools are under their personal supervision; the 
workmen’s clubs which were started so energetically have shown what good manage¬ 
ment can do for such institutions—they have become so attractive that public-houses 
do not exist in the district. Such an innovation as this cannot be discussed in the ab¬ 
stract, the only proof one way or the other must come through an experiment; and at 
Sandringham the new system has come out of the trial triumphant. The more old- 
fashioned connection between masters and retainers has not been broken either; for the 
country-folk are eager to tell you how touched they are that the ladies have made 
things for them with their own hands—indeed u the beautiful lady” is worshipped by 
them. 
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The Drawing-Room at Sandringham 

rffi DRAWING-ROOM AT SANDRINGHAM, the Norfolk- 
shire residence of the Prince of Wales, has an interest which is 
wanting to the more formal gorgeousness of Presence Chambers. 
Here is a room which is impressed with a personality; and such 
signs of individuality make the true value of decoration. Elegance 
by itself is not enough in a drawing-room; the charm lies in that 
peculiar air which the possessor gives it, which enables us to see in 
it the fancy of its mistress, to feel her presence, and which thus makes 
it indeed a Presence Chamber. The charm is not easy to define. It does not arise 
only from the books and music here and there, the embroidery or sketches, the feather- 
screens or painted china which discover the lady's skill and taste; it is rather in the 
whole atmosphere, the colors and the arrangement, that the subtle influence reveals 
itself. The scheme of color in this room is characteristically beautiful. The furniture 
is upholstered in light blue with just some threads of crimson and gold, light blue is 
the predominant color of the panelling, a rose tint gives a dainty flush to the walls, and 
the mouldings are cream ana gold. Despite any fashion of terra-cotta or canary, the 
one color for a drawing-room must always remain blue; it is bright and sunny in the 
daytime, and very becoming and brilliant when it is lighted in the evening. A certain 
richness is added to this elegance—for it is not always spring-time or summer even at 
the home of a beautiful princess—by hangings of chenille and the Indian rugs on the 
polished oak floor. The most remarkable ornament in the room is of the princess's 
own designing—a rockery grown with ferns and exquisite roses, from which rises a 
figure of Venus. Among the palms in the conservatory is a group of bathing nymphs 
by Madame Jerichau. 











































The Dining-Hall at Sandringham 

HE DINING-HALL AT SANDRINGHAM, the Prince of Wales' 
country house in Norfolkshire, is splendid with the fine dull glow of 
priceless tapestry, given to the prince by the late King of Spain. The 
array of silver dazzles the eye with its brilliance, and almost every 
piece of it has some association with travel or with field-sports. For 
luncheon the room is arranged with small tables, an unusual and 
a very significant recognition of the easy intercourse which marks 
English country-house life. First and last, Sandringham is a coun¬ 
try gentleman's home, without any suggestion of the palace or the citadel—a royal 
residence as characteristic of the age of peace as is the gray tower of the storm of 
Norman conquest, or splendid Hampton of the gorgeous Tudor days. The scene of 
a prince's graceful hospitality, it bears the imprint of his daily life—a life filled by duties 
quite unlike those which attached to high office in other times, and yet duties as urgent 
as they are admirably performed. 

In these days a royal personage must be the head of society at large, and not merely of 
the world of fashion, or his subjects will always feel that they are being cheated of 
their hopes. To try to make the social observances of the more fortunate more bright 
and more intelligent is not a mean ambition; but a prince is expected to belong to all 
his people, not only to one class, and the Prince of Wales is indefatigable in the per¬ 
formance of these functions. His broad popularity depends on his plain purpose, not 
only to add charm to the life of the few who live what Mr. Walter Besant calls “the 
joyous life," but to show a catholic interest in forwarding every sort of distinguished 
effort. He recognizes that his broad and assured leadership allows him to be equally 
attentive to all the various aims of English life. 
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York Cottage, Sandringham 

DRK COTTAGE, SANDRINGHAM, Norfolkshire, was formerly 
called Bachelor’s Cottage, and was the residence of the late Duke of 
Clarence. The prince’s tutor, Mr. Stephen, describes the life here. 
“We are six in this little house, a sort of adjunct to the big one, in 
whose grounds it stands, and we lead a quiet and haray reading-party 
sort of life, with all the ordinary rustic pursuits.” The other mem¬ 
bers of the party were Mr. Dalton, who took a keen interest in the 
welfare of the prince and all that concerned him, a son of the Earl of 
Strathmore, a ** lively little Frenchman,” and a naval lieutenant kept on shore by a 
bad knee. It was to York Cottage that the Duke and Duchess of York came directly 
after their marriage. Wolferton, the station for Sandringham, which was reached at 
eight in the evening, had been decorated with crimson and blue drapery, evergreens 
and flowers. His royal highness shook hands with the Chief Constable of Norfolk, 
Mr. Pigott, and presented him to the Duchess of York. A few minutes after the royal 
couple drove from the station, accompanied by a guard of the Royal Suffolk Hussars, 
of which regiment the Duke of York is honorary colonel. Thousands of spectators 
lined the road to York Cottage, where the carriage arrived at half-past eight. A sur¬ 
prise was awaiting the prince and his bride here. Suddenly the islands and rocks in the 
ornamental waters were illuminated by fairy lamps, as well as some fifty trees, and on 
the highest portion of the park there was a display of fireworks. More than a thousand 
of the Sandringham tenantry, under the presidency of Mr. Beck, the estate agent, had 
dined in the marquee at three o’clock that afternoon; and afterwards six hundred 
children were given a tea. Then came a programme of sports which gave great satis¬ 
faction to all concerned. 
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Kensington Palace 

ENSINGTON PALACE, London.—This plain red-brick palace 
was partly built by William III. in the days when Kensington was a 
country village and had not yet become even “ the Court Suburb/' 
and when to be in Kensington Gardens was in truth to be out of town. 
He frequently lived here, and here he died. During his last illness, he 
summoned Dr. Radcliffe to Kensington, and showed the great phy¬ 
sician his ankles distended with dropsy and asked him what he 

_thought of them. “ Why, truly," replied Dr. Radcliffe, "I would not 

have your majesty's two legs for your majesty's three kingdoms." Queen Mary also died 
at Kensington, as did Queen Anne and her consort Prince George of Denmark. Queen 
Anne often sojourned and held court here, and readers of Swift and of “ Esmond " will re¬ 
member many details of its stately but somewhat stiff and dull life during the so-called 
Augustan Age. But the most interesting recollections of Kensington Palace are those 
which centre round Queen Victoria, who was born there, and in it spent most of her 
days before her accession. Here too she was baptized “Alexandria Victoria the 
first of which names, given her in honor of the czar, she abandoned on becoming queen. 
The story how the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Chamberlain came to 
Kensington Palace on a June night in 1837 to announce to her that she was Queen of 
England has been often told. They had to knock long before they could rouse the 
porter, and then they were kept waiting by the royal attendants, who shrank from 
awakening the princess. She came down in a loose white wrapper and shawl, with 
her nightcap thrown off her head, her hair falling over her shoulders, and her feet in 
slippers, to receive the first homage of her subjects with that grace and dignity which 
even then did not forsake her. 
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Cambridge Cottage 

(AMBRIDGE COTTAGE, on Kew Green, London, was the prop¬ 
erty of Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge, brother of George 
IV., who in 1818 married the Princess Augusta of Hesse. In a letter 
written eleven years after their marriage, by Princess Elizabeth to her 
brother, George IV., we find an account of the amiability and kind¬ 
ness of the duchess, her charming conduct as wife and mother. The 
duke died in 1850. Queen Victoria felt deeply the loss of her uncle, 

-- -- an d the Prince Consort tells the news in a letter to the Dowager 

Duchess of Saxe-Coburg: “ Every day brings us fresh sorrow. Yesterday evening the 
good Duke of Cambridge died; the family is plunged in grief." Princess Mary was mar¬ 
ried from Cambridge Cottage in 1866; the queen attended the ceremony in rvew church, 
and afterwards lunched with the duchess at the cottage. In later years the duchess had 
a suite of rooms in the Ambassadors Court, St. James s Palace. She died in 188 . 

Cambridge Cottage is a plain brick building, partly screened from the roadway by 
an ivy-covered wall. The entrance is by a porte-cochere, which extends across t e 
footway. The grounds are well laid out,and the house contains some pleasant rooms. 
The history of Kew and its royal residences is somewhat obscure. The queen of 
George II. was passionately fond of botany, and the king believed that she spent her 
own money on her continual improvements at Kew, and so would never listen to her 
plans: he did not suspect that Walpole furnished her with large sums of money from 
the treasury. When she died she was £20,000 in debt to the king. All traces of 
Queen Caroline's occupation were obliterated by George III., who began a new palace. 
It was never finished, and George IV. sold the materials to builders some twenty-five 
years after its commencement. 

































The White Lodge 

HE WHITE LODGE, residence of the Duke and Duchess of Teck, 
is situated in the centre of Richmond Park—a very picturesque 
retreat in the county of Surrey. The house, full of contempo¬ 
rary associations with various members of the royal family, has 
lately come into special prominence as the home of Princess May, 
and it can now hold its own with any castle in the kingdom. An 
unpretentious entrance-gate leads into the grounds fronting the quaint 
old-world house. The hall presents the appearance of a conserva¬ 
tory, so filled is it with palms, ferns, and banks of flowers. The drawing-room affords 
a magnificent view of the park from its windows, and it is here that the prince Edward 
Albert was christened. But the most interesting portion of the White Lodge is un¬ 
doubtedly the boudoir of Princess May, the room where she spent so many days of 
her girlhood, and the room where, a mother, she bent over her infant son; there, too, 
were gathered together four generations of the reigning family—Queen Victoria, the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and the baby in the cradle. White is the predom¬ 
inant color in the decorations of this boudoir—white ceiling, white walls relieved with 
terra-cotta, a white centre in the oriental carpet. On the walls are portraits of Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort, and one or two pictures. Near the French windows 
stands a pretty writing-table, where Princess May has been in the habit of conducting 
her large correspondence. 

This, as well as every available corner of the room, is filled with photographs bear¬ 
ing the autographs of the royal personages and celebrities of Europe. On the opposite 
side of the room is a quaintly-carved white cabinet, and a white book-case contains a 
selection of Princess May's favorite books, all bound in white vellum. 
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The Drawing Room at the White Lodge 

rIE DRAWING-ROOM AT THE WHITE LODGE, Surrey, 
was the scene of an event fraught with sentiment, as universally ap¬ 
pealing as any which has occurred in Queen Victoria's reign. It 
was here that Prince Edward Albert was christened cn 16th July, 
1894. Very seldom have the members of a royal family lived their 
life so entirely before the eyes of a whole people; and this year 
every one in the three kingdoms has pictured the queen standing 
in this room with her great-grandson in her arms-- no former gen¬ 
eration can boast of a sovereign who was present at the christening of the third heir to 
the throne in the direct line of succession. The room was beautifully decorated with 
flowers on the occasion; and for this, the latest christening, the sacred font had been 
brought, the gold vase from which all the royal children have been baptized. 

The drawing-room, which has been made famous by this historical event, possesses 
of itself that interest which generally attaches to the apartments of a royal residence— 
almost every object has an especial history. The portrait on the left side of the door 
is of Queen Charlotte; in the other corner, which is reflected in the mirror over the 
mantelpiece, hangs a portrait of George III. Another memorial of Queen Charlotte is 
a cabinet made of delicately-inlaid amboyna and tulip wood. The two cabinets on 
each side of the fireplace are gifts from Queen Victoria. The bronze bust near the 
piano is of Charles I. The piano itself was given to the Duchess of York on her 
birthday by the inhabitants of Richmond; it was chosen by Signor Paolo Tosti. One 
cabinet in the room tells at once the most interesting and the most characteristic story 
of its owner; it is filled with the memorials of the many charitable institutions which 
she has so untiringly helped. 
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The Bankside at Hampton Court 

J^HE BANKSIDE AT HAMPTON COURT.—At the stairs of the 
Hampton Water Gallery, at Hampton Court, on the river Thames, 
about fifteen miles west of London, Queen Elizabeth kept a barge, 
in which she often made her journeys between her palace at Hamp¬ 
ton and Oatlands, Richmond, Whitehall, or Greenwich. The barge 
was hung with garlands of flowers, and had a canopy of green sar¬ 
cenet embroidered with branches of eglantine and starred with daisies. 
In the time of Charles II., Londoners went by water whenever 
they could, and the air of gaiety, which is so charming in Pepys' account of his doings, 
arises partly from his constant mention of the river, and his prattling about how he 
called for a boat at the stairs, sang with his friends, or, if alone, read or slept while he 
was rowed to his business or amusement. They were not in a hurry in those days, 
for Pepys took over six hours going from Deptford to Hampton Court on business. 

When the king made his state entry into London with his queen, in the August of 
1662, he set out from Hampton Court with a gorgeous retinue. There were two pag¬ 
eants, one of a king and one of a queen, surrounded by her maids of honor; after them 
came the real king and queen, seated under a canopy, and rowed by the royal bargemen in 
scarlet liveries; then followed the king's musicians and the court—in all a thousand barges 
and boats. Queen Anne was often at Hampton Court, and all the fashionable world 
followed her there. Pope tells, in his “ Rape of the Lock," how the great ladies glided 
in their painted boats on the sunny river at Hampton , 44 while melting music steals up- 


their painted boats on me sunny river at i lampiun, wmie melting music steals up- 
on the sky." Both George I. and George II. appeared in state on the river; but now 
the royal and enchanting fashion of scarlet and gold barges for state pageants has gone 
with the gorgeous liveries and magnificent courtiers. 
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The Gardens of Hampton Court 

HE GARDENS OF HAMPTON COURT, Middlesex, were 
planned by Wolsey to be worthy of his princely house. Without a 
garden “ palaces are but gross handy-works: and a man shall ever 
see, that when ages grow to civility and elegancie, men come to 
build stately, sooner than to garden finely: as if gardening were the 
greater perfection.” The ruling idea of the time was to lay out gar¬ 
dens so as to suit all the various weathers of the English climate: 
an open garden for the more temperate seasons of the year and for 
the mornings and evenings of warm summer days; shady alleys, arbors, and banquel- 
ing-houses for the great heat; dry walks and walled parterres for wet weather. The 
various kinds of flowers too were so planted that the garden might never be bare, “so 
that you may have the Golden Age again, and a spring all the year long.” Studded 
about in all parts were sun-dials, and along the walks, on the low walls dividing the 
parterres and round the ponds, were statues and heraldic beasts on pedestals bearing 
vanes and shields with the king's arms and badges. 

Queen Elizabeth was very fond of her garden, and was always improving it; but 
not many traces are left of the old order, for the gardens were rearranged by Loudon 
and Wise in the reign of William III. Queen Caroline took away many of the fount¬ 
ains, and substituted lawns for the elaborately figured beds and patterns—“ they be but 
toys; you may see as good sights, many times, in tarts.” George III. asked the famous 
landscape gardener, “Capability” Brown, to improve the gardens and adapt them to 
modern taste. He replied that, out of respect to himself and his profession, he must 
decline; and sc they escaped the fate of so many old gardens in England, and still pre¬ 
serve much of their ancient fashion. 





































The Backwater at Hampton 

-IE BACKWATER AT HAMPTON, Middlesex, reflecting on 
its surface the light and dark green of the overhanging trees and 
decked with lilies,—this is the very river of Spenser —** the shoare of 
silver streaming Themmes ” hard by the 44 Princes Court/’ Every¬ 
thing here, from the mellow lawn which slopes to the water’s edge, 
evidences years of undisturbed possession—the 44 ease,” celebrated 
by Virgil, 44 that comes of broad properties.” Here the severest must 
make nis peace with privilege and forget that 44 large holdings ruined 
Italy.” Nature has marvelously dowered the Thames. Here are the woods, the 
streams in their valleys, the living water and cool glades which the poet in his humbler 
mood chooses for his theme, if it is not to be his portion to uncover the great secrets of 
the universe; and here Nature is peculiarly gracious—the smiling Nature cherished by 
centuries of civilization. 

The man who has come from the great city close by and has had a view of the 
Thames, stretching up its rich and peaceful valley, has felt the most characteristic strain 
in England’s beauty. It is then that he understands the pride of the poet who was 
raised by such a scene as this—though in another land and other times—from praise 
of simple country life into patriotic song. He glows with the poet’s overpowering love 
for his land, and for the river so full of sacred memories, passing through scenes of 
richness and beauty, creeping by historic walls on its way to the splendid city piled up 
by years of labor. The charm of the Thames is inexhaustible, whether a shady back¬ 
water removes us far from mankind, or whether at a turn of its course a sunny lock 
appears filled with gaily-burdened boats. Stillness or laughter, trees or bright frocks, 
best of all the song of the thrush,—everything fits the scene. 
































Holland House 

OLLAND HOUSE, in Kensington, London,the great rendezvous of 
all sorts and conditions of Whigs during the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, was built in 1607 for Sir Walter Cope. It afterwards 
became the property of the Earl of Holland; but on that nobleman be¬ 
ing executed for treason it passed into the hands of Lambert and 
Fairfield the Parliamentary generals. Subsequently, however, it 
was restored to Lady Holland. Cromwell, Fairfax, Ireton, and 
other notabilities of those stirring times frequently held their deliber¬ 
ations at Holland House; and William Penn, who stood high in the favor of the 
“ Merry Monarch,” also used it for some years. Joseph Addison, on marrying the 
widow of the third Earl of Holland, made it his headquarters in 1716; but, after three 
years of experimental housekeeping, decided that it was not large enough to hold him 
and his ill-chosen wife. The house is also associated with the names of William III. 
and Mary II., Moore, Macaulay, Rogers, the Prince Regent, Sidney Smith, and many 
other celebrities of later times. 

An excellently crisp story in connection with Holland House is that of Sidney Smith, 
who, in answer to a question of the Prince Regent, decided that the honor of being con¬ 
sidered the wickedest man who ever lived fell unquestionably to the Regent Orleans. 
“And he was a prince, your highness.” To which the Regent retorted: “I should 
rather give the preference to his tutor the Abbe Dubois, and he was a priest, Mr. 
Smith.” The French monarch Louis Philippe paid Holland House a visit when in 
England in 1848, and one of the alleys is named after him. The architecture is that of 
the later Tudor period; but the principal attraction the building possesses lies in the 
admirable collection of old paintings and relics it contains. 
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The Ball Room at Devonshire House 

HE BALL ROOM AT DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, London, by 
i daylight at the present time, and the same magnificent room by night 
I a hundred years ago filled with a gay assemblage of the beauty and 
fashion of the time of George III., all in the picturesque costumes of 
that age, present two widely different pictures. That the latter is 
the more interesting there can be little question; more especially when 
one conjures up the figure of Gainsborough’s u Beautiful Duchess ” 

-- as the centre of attraction surrounded as she often was by such men 

as Windham and Fitzpatrick, Fox and Burke, not to speak of the hundreds of lesser 
stars. One might easily imagine that much transpired at such times which was after¬ 
wards to be immortalised in the “ School for Scandal ; for the author of that genial 
comedy was a frequent guest at the festivities. Here too it might well have been where 
the design of the famous buckle occurred to the last of all the Georges \ for he also, 
when Prince of Wales, was often to be seen in the midst of the rustling crowd. 

Even its great rival, the Reception Room at Holland House, must have had difficulty 
in vying with it; for although both were for nearly a century the rendezvous of the 
political and literary world of Whigs, Devonshire House unquestionably had attractions 
which the other could not boast of. It was in this spacious chamber that the sixth 
Duke of Devonshire entertained on mere than one occasion the Emperor of all the 
Russias, as well as the King of Prussia and the Prince of Orange. The room in its 
present state presents the appearance of being overladen in the upper portion, an effect 
which is not a little increased by the inartistic masses of the chandeliers. Owing to this, 
too, the splendid pictures which adorn the walls are less telling than they might be. 
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The Morning Room at Clarence House 

HE MORNING ROOM AT CLARENCE HOUSE, Surrey — 
After the principal festivities which took place at the Winter Palace 
in St. Petersburg in honor of their marriage were over, the Duke 
and the Duchess Marie of Edinburgh left Russia and came to 
England. Passing through London, their first visit was to the 
queen at Windsor; returning five days later to the city, they made 
Buckingham Palace their headquarters for a time. Meanwhile 

-Clarence House, which, in view of their occupation of it, had been 

undergoing very extensive alteration and improvement, had received the completing 
touches. From that time until recently, when the Duke of Edinburgh succeeded to 
the Dukedom of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, left vacant by the death of Duke Ernest ^ 11. in 
August 1893, Clarence House was the favorite residence of the Sailor Prince and 

the daughter of the czar. , . t . , . . 

Thus for twenty years this and the other rooms which have been in constant use m 

Clarence House have played their part in the countless hospitalities for which the Duke 
of Edinburgh has always been so justly famous. If walls could speak, those ot this 
room could certainly tell many interesting stories of the celebrated personages who have 
found rest for body and mind in its sympathetic atmosphere. It has always been a 
favorite with the duchess, as also with the duke, under whose supervision it was ren¬ 
ovated and furnished in its present attractive style. For those who believe that a room 
expresses the individuality of its owner this will have a special interest. I he simple 
character of its construction and the restfulness of its furnishings and decoration are 
admirably in keeping with its special purpose. Here is expressed more than anything 

else the taste which has always been a characteristic of the Duke of Edinburgh. 
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The Temple at Virginia Water 

HE TEMPLE AT VIRGINIA WATER. A century and a hall 
ago a large part of the ground in the neighbourhood of Cumberland 
Lodge was in a state of primitive wildness. The marshy land was 
utterly impassable after a heavy rain, and even in fine weather would 
have remained more or less in that condition but for the presence of 
a large natural basin which gradually drained the bulk of the water 
into the Thames at Chertsey. At that period, Sandby, a protege 
of the Duke of Cumberland, submitted to his patrons an elaborate 
design for the reclamation of the soil, which was carried out with the result that Vir¬ 
ginia Water is now one of the most beautiful districts on the river. A few years prior 
to that, the duke, who had defeated the Pretender at Culloden, had been rewarded for 
his valuable services at that battle by being appointed Chief Ranger of Windsor Forest. 
Whether the position was merely a sinecure or not, or whether he found the duties so 
onerous that he decided not to undertake the responsibility, or whether he believed that 
forests, like nations, suffered from being too much looked after by those in power—has 
not been handed down. Certain it is that he found abundant time to amuse himself, 
and that in the course of doing so he hit upon the idea of erecting the temple at Virginia 
Water. The ruins are situated in one of the prettiest of the many charming nooks in 
that spot, which has had so large a share of popular attention since that time. The 
felicity of the idea of introducing an effect of the kind into such an attractive bit of land¬ 
scape may be questioned; but tne incongruity is evidently disregarded by a large portion 
of the pleasure-seeking public. It was one of the favourite haunts of George IV. William 
IV. was also constant in his attentions to Virginia Water. 
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The Tower of London 

rIE TOWER OF LONDON dates from William the Conqueror, 
who built the White Tower, or keep, on a site previously occupied 
by two bastions, the work of King Alfred (885). It is possible that 
a fortification of some kind stood here in Roman times. Origin¬ 
ally a royal palace and stronghold, it is best known in history as a 
prison. It is now a government arsenal, and is still kept in repair 
as a fortress; but its present external appearance can give little idea 
of how it used to look, as no fortress of the same age has under¬ 
gone so many transformations. There are three entrances on the Thames side,— 
namely, the Iron Gate, the Water Gate, and the Traitor's Gate; and on the west is 
the Lion’s Gate, so called from the royal menagerie formerly kept there. Through one 
of the walls of the White Tower (which are 15 feet thick) passes a staircase under 
which the bones of the young princes, murdered by their uncle, Richard III., were found. 

On the first floor are two rooms, said to be those in which Sir Walter Raleigh was 
confined for over ten years by James I. on a charge of treason. He occupied his time 
in writing his “History of the World.” In 1617 he was released by the king to head 
an expedition in searcn of gold-mines in Orinoco; but he found no gold, even failing 
to plunder the Spaniards, and returned home to die on the scaffold. 

Some of the walls of rooms which have been used as prisons are marked with verses, 
signs and pictures carved on the stone by the unfortunate prisoners. From the em¬ 
bankment to the south is to be seen, looking eastward, the magnificent Tower Bridge, 
completed after eight years of labor, and opened by the Prince of Wales in June, 1894, 
amid a scene of great enthusiasm. If London Bridge has lost its pre-eminence, it has 
not been lightly supplanted. 7<5 






































The Crown Jewels 

HE CROWN JEWELS were first made objects of public inspection 
in the reign of Charles IL, in consequence of certain reductions in 
the perquisites of 44 The Master and Treasurer of the Jewel House, 
Sir Gilbert Talbot. This functionary appointed an old servant, 
Talbot Edwards, as custodian, allowing him the profits which arose 
from exhibiting the treasure, and it was in his time, in J 673, that 
« Colonel ” Blood made his notorious attack. Dressed as a parson, 

-Blood came to the Tower of London with a woman alleged to be his 

wife; and just as Edwards was showing them the jewels, the woman feigned an in¬ 
disposition, and was invited by Mrs. Edwards to rest in her house. requen visi : ^ 
from Blood followed, and he proposed a match between Miss Edwards and his nephew. 
On the day appointed for the introduction of the nephew, Blood appeared with three 
companions, all armed with rapiers, daggers and pistols ; and, as Mrs. Edwards was 
not ready to receive them, he suggested that they should inspect the jewels to pass the 
time. No sooner were they in the jewel-room than a cloak was thrown over Edwards 
head. He attempted to scream, but was stabbed by the robbers, who would have got 
off safely if they had not stayed to file the sceptre in halves. They were interrupted 
in the operation by the arrival of Edwards' son from Flanders. An alarm wa s raised, 
but Blood escaped with the crown, and his friend with the orb. The robbers were, 
however, captured, and the good-natured king, either amused or overawed by ithe: talk 
of “ Colonel" Blood, who confessed that he was engaged in a design to shoot him trom 
among the reeds of Battersea bankside, not only pardoned the robbers, but gave them 
an annual pension of £500, and received them quite intimately at his gay court. 

































































The Coronation Chair in Westminster Abbey 





HE CORONATION CHAIR IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
London, was made of oak by Edward I. to inclose the coronation 
stone which he brought from Scone. The legend connected with the 
stone is this:—The stony pillar on which Jacob slept at Bethel was 
brought to Egypt; thence it was carried to Spain by the son of Ce- 
crops, King of Athens. From Spain it was taken by Simon Breck 
rv Kj to Ireland. There, on the sacred hill of Tara, it became 44 Lia Fail,” 

ira the “ Stone of Destiny.” Fergus, the founder of the Scottish monar¬ 
chy, took it across the sea to Dunstaffnage; Kenneth II. moved it to Scone. The con¬ 


trast between the first and the last coronation at Westminster is well described in H. N. 
King's “ A Walk Through Westminster Abbey.” The Saxons, who were collected 
with the Normans around the Conqueror, according to their old custom greeted him 
with a shout. The Norman cavalry outside the Abbey mistook its meaning and fired 
the gates. The crowd rushed out, and left the Conqueror alone with the monks and 
prelates, trembling as he heard the cries of his new subjects, trampled under foot by 
his horse on that desolate winter's day. And the last, described by Dean Stanley, the 
coronation of Queen Victoria on a summer morning. “ At the moment when she first 
came within full view of the Abbey, and paused as if for breath, with clasped hands 
—as she moved on to her place by the altar—as in the deep silence of the vast multi¬ 
tude the tremulous voice of Archbishop Howley could be faintly heard asking for the 
recognition—as she sat immovable on the throne, amidst shout and trumpet and roar 
of cannon, there must have been many who felt a hope that the loyalty which had 
waxed cold in the preceding reigns would revive in a more serious form than it had, 
perhaps, ever worn before.” 
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Somerset House 

OMERSET HOUSE, London, Duke of Somerset, 

brother of Jane Seymour, and Protector of her son Edward VI. He 
pulled down the old parish church of St. Mary and the houses of four 
provincial bishops in order to have a fair even site for his new palace. 
_ After his fall his palace came into the possession of the crown, and 
^ Elizabeth frequently resided there. James I. (1616 granted the man¬ 
sion to his queen, Anne, who gave it the name of Denmark House. 
Queen Henrietta Maria lived there for some years after the death of 
Charles I.; and the great Inigo Jones, who had arranged pageants for her there, and had 
made important alterations in the building, died in the palace during her stay. The 
great hall was used for the lying-in-state of Lord Protector Cromwell, of Christopher 
Monk, and of Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, the unfortunate magistrate who was mur¬ 
dered after the disclosures of Titus Oates, and whose ghost still haunted the building 
long afterwards. _ 

In 1665 the palace was occupied by Catherine of Braganza, queen of Charles II.; 
and when she returned to Portugal (1692) it was turned into lodgings for retainers of 
the court, a purpose for which St. James, Hampton Court, and Kensington are now 
used. Early in the reign of George HI., Mrs. Gunning, mother of the three famous 
beauties, was housekeeper there. In 1776 the old palace was so dilapidated that Parlia¬ 
ment passed an act for its demolition. Many of the royal apartments, which had been 
closed for two generations, were in a state of indescribable ruin: the painted plaster 
had dropped down from the ceiling, the gorgeous tapestry was half eaten by rats, ex¬ 
quisite carvings had rotted away, and the throne had tumbled to pieces. On the site 
of the demolished palace the present pile of.public offices was built. 















































Whitehall 



IHITEHALL, London—The original Tudor Palace of Whitehall 
' was burnt in 1615, and James I. had another royal residence erected 
on the site from the designs of InigoJ ones. Of this, too, nothing now 
remains save the Banqueting Hall, which was converted by George 
I. into a chapel, and is now used as the Museum of the United Ser¬ 
vice Institution. It is one of the best extant examples of the Palla- 
dian style, and the ceilings are notable for the paintings by Rubens, 

——---which he executed on canvas and sent over to England, and tor 

which he received £3000. It is 111 feet long, 55 1-2 feet wide, and 55 1-2 feet hig . 
The best remembered and the most tragic episode connected with Whitenall is the ex¬ 
ecution of Charles I. The commonly received opinion now is that the king, who 
came from St. James's Palace, was lead through an opening made in the wall between 
two windows in the Banqueting Hall onto the scaffold in the street. It was long e- 
bated among antiquaries whether the scaffold was erected in front of Whitehall or not; 
but contemporary evidence seems to establish that view, for the scene was witnessed 
by Archbishop Usher from the leads of Wallingford House, near Charing Cross.^ 1 hat 
house stood immediately opposite. The good archbishop did not see the king s end, 
for he fainted, “ being no longer able to endure such a horrible sight, before the axe 
fell. The Palace of Whitehall was in the reign of Charles II. the scene of much of the 
reckless gaiety which marked his dissolute court, and readers of Pepys will remember 
many an incident within its precincts. Parliament also held its sittings in the idan- 
queting Hall in that reign; and it was there that Charles II. announced to the Com¬ 
mons the coming of his queen. T he same hall for many years witnessed t e is ri 
bution of the royal alms on Maundy Thursday. 








































































Bisham Abbey 

[ISHAM ABBEY is an almost perfect specimen of Tudor architec¬ 
ture. It was originally a rich and important priory. Its situation 
on the banks of the Thames, about a mile above Marlow, is almost 
ideally typical of the quiet beauties of the English Home Counties. 
King Henry VIII. granted Bisham to Anne of Cleves, who speaks 
in a letter to Princess Mary of u my manor and lands of Bisham,” 
and says, when they were taken from her, “ I was well content to 
have continued without exchange.” In the reign of Queen Mary, 
Princess Elizabeth spent three years in retirement at Bisham Abbey, under the guard¬ 
ianship of Sir Thomas Hoby. In the room she occupied there is a hidden nook from 
which the chimney communicates with that of the great hall. Some years ago there 
were found in another secret chamber all the clothes and insignia belonging to a baby 
bishop of the royal house. Who this can have been antiquaries and historians have 
not yet discovered. 

In recent times Bisham Abbey has been well known as being the home of the late 
Vansittart Neale. He was one of the first prominent upholders of the co-operative 
movement, which he helped unstintingly both in purse and in person for many years. 
In Bisham Abbey is the grave of one of the greatest soldiers and statesmen England 
has ever known—Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, the King-maker. After the battle 
of Barnet his body was exposed, naked, for three days on St. Paul’s pavement, and 
then brought back by his brother the archbishop, and buried in the family vault, of 
which no trace remains. The original monkish buildings date from the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the refectory and an octagonal tower still remaining. The rest of 
the abbey was built in the sixteenth century by Sir Philip Hoby. 
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Ockwells Manor 

ICKWELLS MANOR, which was formerly called Ockholt orOcholt 
in the hundred of Bray and the county of Berkshire, was originally 
granted by Henry III. in 1267 to Richard de Norreys, chief cook to 
Queen Eleanor, and ancestor of the Lords Norreys of Rycote. It 
was at that time “an encroachment on the Forest of Windsor. 
The family of Norreys held it till the seventeenth century, when it 
passed by marriage to the Finches of Hertfordshire. At the end of 

—— --- last century it came to the Penneys, in whom it was vested till it 

was sold some years ago. Till then the manor-house, which in 1465 was spoken of 
in the will of one John Norreys, who held high offices at court, as unfinished, hadi been 
long untouched; and it was found necessary to restore it. But Ockwells is still a 
model of a fifteenth-century manor-house. The old materials were as far as possible 

US The hall ^particularly characteristic, with its bay window richly stained with 
heraldic devices, and its open roof of blackened oak. Among the coats of armsisthat 
of Lord Wenlock, who was appointed by John Norreys supervisor of his wdl, re¬ 
ceiving as a legacy “a gilt cup covered, called the Housewite. In the hall are also 
preserved some relics of Oliver Cromwell, who spent some time at Ockwe^ durrng the 
Civil War. One of the most notable tenants was Sir Thomas Day,whowas in 
formally knighted by Queen Anne for his courtesy to her in the hunting-field. He 
lived to be a centenarian, though he was “the hardest of drin Vj' £ n ov/” ^Ock 
have destroyed more young men in Berkshire than ever the sword 
wells was one of the haunts where the notorious Hell-Fire Club, to which belonged 
many of the most reckless debauchees of the court, carried on its degrading dissipations. 
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Sonning Lock 

ONNING LOCK, some four miles down stream from Reading, is 
a pleasant relief after the uninteresting aspect of the river banks just 
near that flourishing town. The fine trees of Holme Park over¬ 
hang the water here and form the Thames Parade, one of the feat- 
ures of Sonning. The village itself, “ famed for roses and bees,” 
jg consists of one street; and when, on a July morning, we see the in¬ 
nocent row of cottages one blaze of old English flowers—honey¬ 
suckle, jessamine, roses, hollyhocks—the very picture of simplicity 
and insignificance, it is impossible to believe that Sonning was once a bishopric, and 
that the Episcopal palace was still standing even in the days of Elizabeth. And yet 
there were as many as eleven bishops who held this see in succession, beginning with 
Athelstane. A mile and a half lower down, the Luddon, one of the Thames’ most 
charming tributaries, joins the river. Its banks are covered with sweet-brier and 
brambles, and often its stream is thick with weeds and lilies, seldom disturbed except 
by a silent canoe. Dragonflies hang above the water, and kingfishers dart from side to 
side. These pretty birds were in danger of disappearing altogether until the protective 
bylaws were passed; but modern systems of drainage rather than reckless destruction 
have done away with the rarer species of river birds—the honey-buzzard or osprey 
and the bittern, which were last seen near the Thames in the sixties. Sonning Lock 
cannot of course compare for gaiety with the great locks lower down, Moulsey or 
Boulter s, the centres of a carnival which some say exceeds in grace and brightness 
any pageant in the world; yet Sonning will many times be colored by the boating 
throng, which has made the Thames the rival of any water-way in the world.” 
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St* Leonards Hill 

r. LEONARDS HILL is situated in Windsor forest, Berkshire. 
It was formerly called Gloucester Lodge, it having become the 
property of the Duke of Gloucester when he married the original 
proprietress, the Countess of Waldegrave. At that time the build¬ 
ing was enlarged and much improved, and, together with seventy- 
five acres of land principally laid out in pleasure-grounds and lawns, 
is said to have been valued at £10,000. In the beginning of the pres¬ 
ent century it was the property of General Harcourt, and now be¬ 
longs to Mr. Barry. Si. Leonards Hill is a name no doubt originating from the chapel 
of Saint Leonard of Loffeld in Windsor Forest, in connection with which there is still 
extant a document dating from the time of Edward III., in which a large portion of the 
forest was granted to John the Hermit. 

There are many beautiful features of Renaissance architecture in the building, which 
is finely situated and commands a splendid view. The ground belonging to it would 
seem at one time to have been a Roman encampment; for, particularly in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, numerous antiquities have been brought to light in course 
of building and other operations. Amongst these was a quaint old brazen lamp, un¬ 
earthed from beneath a stone under which it had evidently been hidden, which was 
afterwards presented by Sir Henry Sloane to the Society of Antiquaries, and has since 
been chosen by them for their crest. Numerous coins also, dating from the times of 
the Emperor Vespasian and the Lower Empire, have been dug up~ from time to time 
on St. Leonards Hill, and purchased by the same society. Spear-heads, arrows, pieces 
of trumpets, various coins and weapons, pots and fragments of ancient earthenware, 
and other souvenirs, have since been found. 
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Stoke Park 

J553TOKE PARK, near Maidenhead in Berkshire, was in the time of 
* Queen Elizabeth the seat of Lord Chief Justice Coke. As part of the 
manor of Stoke, it shared the fate of the majority of Saxon possessions 
after the battle of Hastings, and was awarded by the Conqueror to 
one of his followers named Fitzansculf. About the end of the twelfth 
century, still retaining its old name of Stoke, it passed into the hands 
of the Barons de Somerie. Then the Poges family came into pos- 

-session of it—by marriage, and prior to 1291, for then it was already 

called Stoke Poges—and subsequently it became the property of the Lords of Hunger- 
ford and Molins, and after them of Lord Hastings and Lord Huntingdon. On the 
death of the third Earl of Huntingdon, Sir Edward Coke appeared on the scene; and 
in his capacity of attorney-general arranged a transfer of the building from the widow, 
and finally took possession of it himself. Petitions to the privy council, praying that 
the heir be heard on the subject, still exist amongst the family papers ; but they seem 
to have been disregarded, and by no one more than by Coke himself, who by that time 
had become England’s lord chief justice. In that capacity he was visited by Queen 
Elizabeth, in whose honor he prepared a sumptuous fete. He died in 1633, and a mon¬ 
ument has been erected to his memory. His daughter married Sir John Villiers, who 
in 1619 was created Baron Villiers of Stoke Poges. The poet Gray, who was a fre¬ 
quent visitor at the house, has described it in his now little-known u Long Story.” It 
is built in the Italian style. The library, 140 feet long, is a particularly noble room ex¬ 
tending along the whole south front. Amongst the portraits is one of William Penn 
of Pennsylvania. The park is large and finely wooded, and contains a handsome lake. 
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Strathfieldsaye House 

TRATHFIELDSAYE HOUSE, the scat of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, is situated on the borders of Berkshire and Hampshire, three 
and a half miles from Silchester and nine miles from Reading. “Strath” 
means a “ stretch ” of level ground running between rising ground, 
„ and “ Saye ” was the name of a family who originally possessed the 
|V domain. From the Sayes it passed by marriage to the family of 
Dabridge, who held it from the time of Richard II. till 1636. It was 
then bought by Sir William Pitt, an ancestor of Chatham. Both 
Chatham and his son often resided there. It next became the seat of the Earls Rivers. 
After the battle of Waterloo, the manor was bought for the erection of a mansion fit 
for the Duke of Wellington. However, the old house, built in the reign of Queen 
Anne, still remains, though a location on the park was chosen for the new palace and a 
model built. 

The estate of Strathfieldsaye was a wretched investment of the public money: the 
duke used to sav it would have ruined any man but himself. As we should expect, 
the duke did the best he could for it. For many years the annual income was entirely 
spent on improving the estate, and probably no other property in the south of England 
has had so much done for it in the way of draining, chalking, building of farm prem¬ 
ises, and the like. The house is very simply furnished, contains very few pictures or 
statues, none of the splendor of Blenheim. As lord-lieutenant of the county the duke 
devoted much of his time to county business; and here, rather than at Walmer, he re¬ 
ceived the royal visits from George IV., William IV. and Queen Adelaide, Queen Vic¬ 
toria and the Prince Consort. The estate is held of the crown on condition of sending 
a flag to Windsor. The tribute is paid on the anniversary of Waterloo. 
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Cliveden House 

ILIVEDEN HOUSE, Buckinghamshire, crowns a densely-wooded 
1 ridge of hills overlooking the loveliest reaches of the Thames between 
Maidenhead and Cookham. It was bought some years ago from the 
Duke of Westminster by Mr. Astor, it is said, for £750,000. It orig¬ 
inally belonged to the Manfield family, and from them it passed to 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. To him are due the building 
of the present house and the planting of the famous woods, which are 

-one of the glories of the great river. Here the profligate duke lived 

for a long while with the notorious Countess of Shrewsbury, “Gallant and gay in 
Cliefden's proud alcove, the bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love.” During this 
time the duke fought his celebrated duel with the lady’s husband, in which two seconds 
on either side joined. The high position of the chief parties, and the scandal of the 
duke's evil life, caused much outcry, even at Charles's dissolute court. 

In his diary Pepys writes of it: “ My Lord of Shrewsbury is run through the body, 
from the right breast through the shoulder; and Sir John Talbot all along up one of 
his arms; and Jenkins killed upon the place; and the rest all in a little measure 
wounded. This will make the world think that the king hath good counsellors, 
when the Duke of Buckingham, the greatest man about him, is a fellow of no 
more sobriety than to fight about a mistress. And this may prove a very bad acci¬ 
dent to the Duke of Buckingham; and I shall not be much sorry for it, that we may 
have some sober man come in his room to assist in the government.” And Pepys 
was not a severe moralist. In the last century Cliveden was the summer residence of 
the Prince of Wales, George HL's father. Here, in 1740, “ Rule Britannia ” was for 
the first time sung in a masque called “ Alfred.” 


























































The Thames Under Cliveden Wood 

rffi THAMES UNDER CLIVEDEN WOOD.—Lovers of Eng¬ 
lish landscape, if they have not wandered along the banks of the 
Thames at Cliveden, have yet to see some of its most charming 
features; for, with all its sameness, the Thames offers perhaps more 
beautiful illustrations of the distinctively English landscape than any 
other river, and these are nowhere more varied than they are be¬ 
tween Maidenhead and Cookham. Here the otherwise somewhat 
too continuous flatness of the country through which it makes its 
silent way is interrupted; bold wooded hills take the place of the endless perspective of 
gray cloud; the trees and undergrowth resolve themselves into more interesting groups; 
there is more movement, as the Germans express it, in the ground: everything seems 
fresher and more vigorous, and one regrets ever having harbored the thought that the 
Thames could be monotonous and dull. 

At the foot of the hill, where Cliveden House conspicuously stands—that fine Re¬ 
naissance building in which the Duke of Buckingham notoriously lived so long with 
the Countess of Shrewsbury, and finally ran her husband through the body; where 
also it is said that the national song “Rule Britannia ” was sung for the first time a 
hundred and fifty years ago—there is a charming spot called Cliveden Spring. The 
water which rises here falls in a small but beautiful cascade; then, like a crystal tribute, 
as has been prettily said, from the Dryads of the woods to the Naiads of the stream, 
runs down a gentle descent and joins the Thames. From the eminence on which 
Cliveden House is built, as well as from the lesser elevation occupied by Taplow House, 
the eye, when the weather is quite clear, can follow the river winding through the 
meadows, a thin thread of blue on the distant gray. 






























Hughenden Manor 

|UGHENDEN MANOR, High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, is the 
seat of Mr. Coningsby Disraeli. His uncle, the Earl of Beacons¬ 
field, and Lady Beaconsfield lived a simple life here, taking great de¬ 
light in the woods which surround the house. Lord Beaconsfield es¬ 
pecially loved the Chiltern Hills, and was always driving among them 
to Great Hampden or Chequers Court, and telling anecdotes of the 
historical associations of these places. There are frequent mentions 
of Hughenden in his letters to "his sister. In 1849 he writes: “ The 
alterations here seem very successful. It is quite another place, and of far more preten¬ 
sion and effect. It is really a park now. The Library also is arranged, and I think you 
will like it. It has quite lost the * Circulating Library' look which you noticed.” A 
year later he writes: ** My life here is uneventful. I am getting on pretty well with 
my work, though tired of this life of everlasting labor;” and he complains of the 
shortness of the October daylight, although he got up at seven o'clock. 

In 1852, three months before he became leader of the House in Lord Derby's ** Who ? 
Who?” Ministry, he begs his sister to pay them a Christmas visit. Hughenden is 
** wonderfully warm for a country house;” he has just had a visit from the Bishop of 
Oxford (whom he generally calls by his nickname, ** Soapy Sam”), fresh from Wind¬ 
sor, and very amusing. The Library is on the south side of the house, and looks out 
on Lord Beaconsfield's favorite walk, the terrace, ornamented with statues and com¬ 
manding a view of the Wycombe valley. It was on the lawn in front of the terrace 
that Queen Victoria planted a tree in 1877, when she visited her Prime Minister. Wy¬ 
combe was the constituency where Disraeli was beaten by Colonel Grey on his first 
attempt to enter Parliament in 1832. 
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Hurley Reach 

IURLEY REACH, between Bisham and Medmenham, is an example 
of that peculiar combination of scenery which is one of the greatest 
charms of the Thames. One bank rises in soft flowing Tines of 
wooded slope, the other opposes to it a flat stretch of rich pasture. 
This frequently-recurring harmony of park-land and meadow gives 
to the Thames an air which few other rivers possess. At every 
bend, facing the meadows with their cows, we see beauties whicn 
have been set apart, chosen by favored people of the land who have 
given to the landscape that grace which it puts on under the privileged cares of a pos¬ 
sessor . Nor is thrilling history wanting to the park-land of Hurley; for here lived 
John, Lord Lovelace, one of the first important men who started to join William of 
Orange at Exeter. 

In a few characteristic sentences Macaulay tells of the secret meetings held at his 
house, under the cover of boundless hospitality. “His mansion, built by his ancestors 
out of the spoils of Spanish galleons from the Indies, rose on the ruins of a house of 
Our Lady in that beautiful valley through which the Thames, not yet defiled by the 
precincts of a great capital, nor rising and falling with the flow and ebb of the sea, rolls 
under woods of beech round the gentle hills of Berkshire. Beneath the stately saloon, 
adorned by Italian pencils, was a subterraneous vault, in which the bones of ancient 
monks had sometimes been found. In this dark chamber some zealous and daring op¬ 
ponents of the government had held many midnight conferences during that anxious 
time when England was impatiently expecting the Protestant wind/' If we picture in 
Hurley Reach a sailing-boat, tacking between the willows, reeds, and lilies of the banks, 
or a party rowing down from Oxford, the character of the Thames will be completed. 
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Stoke Pogis 

ITOKE POGIS, Berkshire.—This ancient manor-house, situated be¬ 
tween Colnbrook and IVIaidenhead near V/indsor, is chiefly remark¬ 
able for the associations connected with the name; for all of the pre¬ 
vious buildings but one wing were cleared away in 1789 when its 
owner, a descendant of William Penn, undertook the renovation. 
Previous to that Stoke Pogis is known to have been restored by John 
Gayer in 1650, having been once before rebuilt in the fifteenth century; 
so that the first house owned by Sir Robert Pogis, if indeed his was 
the first, must have been of very early origin. Sir Robert, brother of John Gayer, it 
was who, on being made a Knight of the Bath by Charles II., became such an enthusi¬ 
astic Stuart that he violently refused permission to William III. to enter the house on 
that monarch expressing a wish to do so. He should open his door to whom he pleased; 
the usurper should not come within his walls. 

When Queen Elizabeth visited Sir Edward Coke in 1601 she stayed for a time at 
Stoke Pogis; and later, in 164/, Charles L was held there prisoner* It was also the 
scene of the extraordinary outrage committed by Coke against his wife and daughter 
on the latter refusing to marry Sir John Villiers, brother of the Duke of Buckingham. 
1 hey fled from the manor at midnight; but after the lord chief justice had laid siege to 
the building in which they had taken refuge, the daughter was brought back and put 
under lock and key. On the mother attempting a rescue she was lodged in prison, 
hinafly he forced them to give consent, and the marriage was solemnized in presence 
ol the king and queen. In late years, while in the hands of Mr. Edward Coleman 
Stoke Pogis was decorated under the direction of Sir Edward Landseer. The country 
churchyard at Pogis is that of the poet Gray's famous “Elegy.” 7 
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Taplow Court 

A.PLOW COURT, Buckinghamshire, stands on the southern point 
of the long range of wooded hills whose northern and loftier ex¬ 
tremity is occupied by Cliveden. Through the woods which en¬ 
circle the house appear lovely glimpses of the surrounding country. 
From an opening at the end of the upper walk, the brow of Clive¬ 
den is seen across a woody chasm. From one seat in the lower 
walks, Windsor Castle can be seen, cut off from the rest of the land¬ 
scape by the foliage of the trees; from another the eye catches sight 
of Eton College in a like framework of verdure. A long avenue of cedars is one of the 
great beauties of the park, which measures some 200 acres. Taplow is one of the 
mansions in which Princess Elizabeth was kept during the reign of her sister; the 
oak supposed to have been planted by her during her stay appears to date from a period 
considerably further back than the middle of the sixteenth century. 

The property was bought from the Hamptons, at the beginning of the last century, 
by the Earl of Orkney. It passed, by the marriage of his eldest daughter, to William 
O’Brien, Earl of Inchiquin. She became Countess of Orkney in her own right, and 
her eldest daughter brought the estate to her husband and cousin, Earl of Inchiquin, 
subsequently Marquis of Thomond. He was succeeded by his grandson, Earl of Ork¬ 
ney. It was bought from him by Mr. Pascoe Grenfell, of the great firm of tin and 
copper dealers. He sat for Great Marlow and supported Wilberforce, and was con¬ 
sidered an authority on finance. The house was rebuilt in J85J by Mr. Burne, the 
architect, for Mr. C. P. Grenfell, M. P. It is of red brick with Bath-stone dressings in 
the Tudor style. The pictures in the rooms include examples of Titian, Giulio Ro¬ 
mano, Canaletto, Jan Steen, and Turner. 
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Tring House 

^ING HOUSE, Buckinghamshire, has, after numerous changes 
of ownership, passed into the possession of the head of one of the 
great banking houses of the day. One might pause to moralize 
on the significance of such changes, or on the contrast between the 
owner of to-day and the possessors of the past,—the mitred abbots, 
the archbishops, the queen who came from France, and the king's 
mistress. The house, designed by Sir Christopher Wren, stands 
in a landscape typical of “ plain County Bucks," as it has been 
called, which, with all its plainness, has served to inspire not a few poets. The im¬ 
mortal country churchyard of Gray is a familiar scene, and a recent critic has shown 
how Milton's descriptions of landscape can be traced to his home at Horton. 

The vale of Aylesbury, in which Tring is situated, is full of historical reminiscences. 
Not far off is Stowe, which has recently acquired a new and pathetic interest. In Buck¬ 
inghamshire too is Hartwell, where another French royal exile, Louis Philippe, died. 
A few miles off is the seat of the ancient family of the Verneys. And all of these names 
call up forgotten tales of romance. A little farther away is Chenies, where the great 
house of Russell had its origin. In Buckinghamshire too Lord Beaconsfield had his 
country house, Hughenden Manor. And this is not far from the thriving little town 
of Beaconsfield, where lie the remains of another great statesman—Burke. Tring 
House has been the scene of some interesting scientific experiments in the way of at¬ 
tempting to acclimatize in England many exotic animals and birds. A team of tame 
zebras—the first ever driven in England—is often to be seen bowling along the country 
roads. In Tring, too, is a notable collection of rare birds from the Pacific Ocean— 
one of the finest in Europe. 
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The Morning-room at Tring 
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HE MORNING-ROOM AT TRING affords a good example of 
the modern taste in rich furniture, framed in a setting of seventeenth- 
century associations. The Manor of Tring, in Hertfordshire, was 
granted by the Conqueror to Eustace, Earl of Boulogne, whose only 
daughter, Matilda, married King Stephen. About the middle of 
the twelfth century Matilda gave it to the Abbots of St. Saviour of 
Faversham, Kent; they exchanged it with the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury for other properties, and it remained in possession of the See 


of Canterbury until the Dissolution of Religious Houses, when it passed to the crown. 
Queen Mary granted it to Peckham; but he was in the next reign attainted of high 
treason, and Tring again reverted to the crown. King James I. gave it to his eldest 
son Henry, and after his death to Charles, who, on his accession, settled it on his wife, 
Henrietta Maria of France. 

In \ 680 King Charles II. granted Tring to Henry Guy, who built the present house, 
which was designed entirely by Sir Christopher Wren. Henry Guy was, according 
to all accounts, a most able and ingratiating courtier, and he is said to have paid for 
Tring House out of the pickings he made when he held office as secretary to tne treas¬ 
ury. His maxim was, “ Be very moderate in application for friends, and very greedy 
and importunate on your own behalf.” 

Tring was bought in 1872 by the present owner for £230,000—the estate measures 
3,643 acres. According to some, a house at Tring was inhabited by Nell Gwynne; but, 
as an authority says, ** There are more houses pointed out in which Nell Gwynne is 
said to have lived than sites of palaces belonging to King John, hunting-lodges believed 
to have sheltered Queen Elizabeth, or mansions and posting-houses in which Oliver 
Cromwell resided or put up.” 
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Beeston Castle 

ESTON CASTLE crowns a bold rocky eminence above the vil¬ 
lage of the same name near Tarporley, in Cheshire. On one side 
the rock rises sheer from below, on the other it slopes more gently. 
The castle stands quite detached, and its shape is that of an irregu¬ 
lar figure with five sides. It owes its origin to Ranulph, Earl of 
Chester, and in the days before modern artillery was deemed quite 
impregnable. The earl began his building after his return from the 
Crusades, in 1220, to show how his pilgrimage had inspired him 
with goodwill to all his neighbors. It was served with water from a draw-well of in¬ 
credible depth situated in the chief tower. In the wars of Simon de Montfort his par¬ 
tisans garrisoned Beeston, and after the battle of Evesham Prince Edward, afterwards 
Edward I., marched here, and the garrison surrendered to him. Richard II. is said to 
have chosen Beeston as his treasure-house, and gold and jewels deemed to be worth 
over half a million dollars, were deposited in its vaults. He trusted in vain to the 
loyalty of his favorite county, and the courage of the picked garrison of 100 men; for 
they surrendered, without striking a blow, to the Duke of Lancaster. 

We hear little of Beeston till we come to the Civil War, when it was taken by 300 
men of the Parlimentary forces, who put it into military repair. The Royalists took 
it, however, and were in turn besieged. The second siege began in October of 1644, 
and lasted for five months, when Prince Maurice and the brilliant reckless Prince Ru¬ 
pert came to its rescue. The next year saw the final demolition of the fortress, and 
since then it has been sinking gradually into decay. Though dismantled and ruined, 
it is still a prominent landmark—more picturesque now, probably, than it was in the 
days of its greater strength. 
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Chester Castle 

IHESTER CASTLE and Chester town have played an important 
part in the story of England's dealings with Wales. We naturally 
find many records of kings and princes visiting Chester during their 
journeys to and from the principality. The first Edward stayed 
here twice; Queen Eleanor halted here on her way to Carnarvon 
just before the birth of the first Prince of Wales. Sixteen years 
later that prince came to Chester and received the homage of the 

- Welsh freeholders. King Richard II. was twice at Chester—once 

in the days of his prosperity he was royally entertained in the castle when on his way 
to Ireland, and after his reign had ended in disaster he was brought from Flint to Chester 
Castle a heart-broken prisoner and lodged in one of the towers over the great outer 
gateway. He was soon moved on his way to Pomfret, where he found his death. The 
Duke of Lancaster had seized the town and fortress not long before, and had beheaded 
the king's faithful follower, Sir Piers Legh of Lyme, and caused his head to be fixed 
on one of the turrets of the castle. One year before he lost his crown King James II. 
was at Chester Castle, and tried in vain to gain over the gentlemen of Cheshire and 
the burgess of the city to support his policy. But his persuasions remained without 
effect* 

The original Chester Castle was probably built at an angle of the city walls during 
the Norman era, and was the seat of the earls of that name. At that time the castle, 
it is thought, occupied only what is now called the Upper Ward—a slight eminence 
protected on one side by natural rocks and on the other by artificial means. On it one 
square tower still remains. The castle was enlarged when the place became strate¬ 
gically important, and the ancient earldom of Chester was merged in the crown. 


































Eaton Hall 


VTON HALL, Cheshire, the seat of the Dukes of Westminster, and 
the fourth built on the same spot, is the youngest of English palaces. 
Its completion dates back only some twelve years, and it is the work 
of Mr. Waterhouse, who is not yet an old man. But though the 
walls are new, centuries of tradition gather round the spot on which 
they stand. Five centuries ago the Grosvenors were already great 
on Deeside. In the fourteenth century Sir Robert Grosvenor of 
Chester was defeated in the great lawsuit against the head of the 
house of Scrope concerning the use of certain armorial bearings. The trial had lasted 
almost as long as Jarndyce and Jarndyce’s, and one of the witnesses had been Geoffrey 
Chaucer, then known only as a page in the household of one of the king’s son’s. The 
disputed device was Bend Or, Field Azure,” which Sir Robert was allowed to wear 
with a difference. The name of u Bend Or ” will be remembered as long as there 
is a race-course left, and the paddocks of Eaton were the first home of the famous Derby 
winner that bore it, and of that still more famous horse, the invincible Ormonde ,** the 
very finest creature that ever yet wore a bridle.” 

The splendor of Eaton has grown with the growth of the house of Grosvenor, and to 
the memories of the past is joined the greatness of today. And even were Eaton Hall 
and its traditions but the creations of the last few years, it might be urged that its 
wonders were as romantic as those of immemorial antiquity. There is in the daily 
life of such a home a well-ordered magnificence, a comfortable splendor, to which a 
feudal prince might have aspired in vain. Every science and every art has done its 
part in its adornment, and it stands a lasting emblem of modern progress and of the 
peculiar greatness of the Victorian age. , I2 









































King Arthurs Castle at Tintagel 

NG ARTHUR'S CASTLE AT TINTAGEL is one of the most 
romantic ruins in Cornwall, the home of British legend. It is 
perched on Tintagel Head, the boldest headland on the rocky coast 
between Hartland Point and Padstow. Nowhere else is the sea so 
blue, the foam so white, or the rocks so dark. And when the gales 
blow unchecked from the farther shore of the Atlantic the waves 
dash to the very summit of the cliffs. The Head is a peninsula 
joined to the mainland by a narrow neck of land, which has given 
rise to many antiquarian speculations. It is thought by some that when the twin castles 
of Tintagel and Terrabil were built, Tintagel was an island, and it is doubted whether 
the neck of land has been artificially made or is the result of a landslip. 

The chief romance of Tintagel centres round King Arthur, who they say was born 
here, and who went out from here on his last fatal march. Hence, too, he passed for¬ 
ever to “the Island Valley of Avilion." Not far is Drozmere Pool, where legend says 
he flung his sword Excalibur into the waves. Local tradition says he v/as changed 
into a chough, which on stormy days still hovers about. Tintagel saw the guilty 
loves of Lancelot and Guinevere; and here dwelt King Mark, whose faithless bride 
Iseult loved Tristram.- Tennyson, Swinburne, Matthew Arnold, all have written of 
Tintagel. Of “the many corridored complexities" of Arthur's palace but little now 
remains save only the hall and the chapel with its altar, but all is grassrgrown and 
open to the sky. Here is King Arthur's mighty footprint, and they show where he 
leapt from cliff to cliff. Beneath Tintagel is the cave of the magic Merlin, who here 
concealed Arthur till he was old enough to be shown to the people as their king. In 
Richard II.'s reign Tintagel became a state prison. 






















Launceston Castle 

[AUNCESTON CASTLE, Cornwall, is one of the oldest strong¬ 
holds in England. Tradition ascribes its origin to the early Britons 
—a supposition borne out by the nature of the masonry which still 
remains, and the absence of all Saxon ornamentation. An official 
survey dated 1337 speaks of it as ruinous even then, and describes 
its “ hall with two chambers and a chapel adjoining, a larger chapel, 
another small hall, a few other rooms and two prisons, also two 
rooms in the tower or keep but much out of repair.” In 1602 time 
had wrought still further havoc; but the large hall was used for the shire assizes, and 
other parts as the common jail. In 1650 only one tower remained, which was used 
as a prison. Leland describes this tower as the strongest though not the biggest he ever 
saw in England, and it is now the only fragment left. 

It has held one notable prisoner—George Fox the Quaker, who talks of “ the most 
filthy dungeon called Doomsdale ” in Launceston Castle, in which he was confined for 
several months. Of another prisoner there is mention in the calendar of the House of 
Lords. His name was John Bast wick, and his offence was the writing of theological 
works disapproved of by the authorities. For this he was fined £5000, stood in the 
pillory, lost his ears, and was condemned to imprisonment for life in Launceston Castle. 
His wife petitioned the lords on his behalf, and spoke of the castle as “a place so ruin¬ 
ous that it is formidable to behold.” The Earls of Cornwall had from the earliest times 
their seat in Launceston Castle, and no earlier lords of the soil are recorded. William 
the Conqueror dispossessed the native earls, and granted the Earldom of Cornwall with 
all its estates to his half-brother Robert, Earl of Monteyne, and Launceston Castle now 
belongs to the Duchy of Cornwall. Ir6 



















Carlisle Castle 

JARLISLE CASTLE, so rich in memories of border forays and moss 
troopers, whom it was designed to overawe, was built by long-for¬ 
gotten Britons in the age of a King Luel, after whom it was called 
Caer-Luel—Luei's city. In Roman times it was a fortress, and other 
authorities derive the name from Caer-Luguvallum. The well, 
which still exists, is said to be of Roman workmanship. In the 
ninth century the Danes almost destroyed it, nor do we hear of its 
being rebuilt till the reign of William Rufus. Even then the work 
was left half done till the middle of the twelfth century. In 1138 David, King of Scots, 
resided in Carlisle Castle, and twenty years later the English King Henry II. had a 
parley here with the Scottish ruler William the Lion. 

Another hundred years passed, and then Edward I. was here; and the second and third 
Edwards also passed some time in this, their nearest fortress to Scotland. In those 
days there were constant skirmishes, and many were the prisoners who were executed 
on Haribee, or Haraby, Hill, outside the walls, unless they could read the 44 neck verse ” 
and claim the benefit of clergy. Readers of Scott will remember how useful that small 
dose of learning often was. Mary Queen of Scots stayed in the gloomy stronghcld 
the first time she took refuge across the border. The rooms in which she dwelt are 
dark, dreary, narrow vaults, almost hidden at the foot of a small stairway to which 
there is access only by a trap-door. Her descendant the Young Pretender held court 
here for some time during his short-lived triumph, for the castle and city surrendered 
to him. The castle was built in the north-west corner of the ramparts, on a slight hill, 
to protect the most exposed part of the walls. The donjon has been further strength¬ 
ened by various modern works. 
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Chatsworth House 

|HATSWORTH HOUSE, generally called the “Palace of the 
Peak,” is situated near Rowsley, and is one of the standard beauties 
of Derbyshire. At Domesday survey it belonged to the crown, 
and did not come into the possession of the Cavendishes until the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The old hall was reconstructed 
partly by Sir William Cavendish, partly by his widow Bess of 
Hardwick, afterwards Countess of Shrewsbury. She believed that 
she would never die so long as she continued building. Year after 
year passed, and the work never stopped, until at last a terrible frost came and threw 
the masons out of work, when she languished and died. Mary Queen of Scots was 
kept prisoner in the old house; and although the Earl of Shrewsbury was not a severe 
jailor, he was sufficiently careful to frustrate a scheme for her release laid by the two 
sons of the Earl of Derby. 

There are two magnificent picture galleries containing sketches and paintings by old 
masters; in the billiard-room are some well-known works of Sir Edwin Landseer, and 
the chapel and the state apartments are ornamented with wood-carvings ascribed to the 
great English master of that art, Grinling Gibbons. The Cavendishes were originally 
a Suffolk family, and rose by law, in the person of Sir John Cavendish, Lord Chief- 
Justice of England under Edward III.; but they owe their great riches and grandeur to 
the shrewdness and maneuvring of the famous “ Bess,” wife of Sir William Caven¬ 
dish, a favorite of Henry VTII. By the time of her death (she lived to the age of ninety) 
she had amassed the vast possessions which have made the Cavendishes one of the 
most influential families in the peerage. Queen Victoria has twice visited Chatsworth 
- in 1832 and 1843—and each time planted a tree in the garden. 
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Haddon Hall 



ADDON HALL, one of the finest of the old baronial halls of Eng¬ 
land, stands on an elevation not far from the river Wye, near Chats- 
worth, Derbyshire. This grand old building, with its beautiful ivy- 
covered facade, is surpassed in charm by none of the English man¬ 
sions. Few of them as they now stand can boast of being its con¬ 
temporary, and still fewer of possessing so many relics of ancient 
days. There are in the chapel and elsewhere many remains of the 
Norman period, and there is little doubt that it, as well as other por¬ 
tions of the building, are as they were in the days of the Avenils and the Peverils. Its 
age is unknown; but it is not improbable that many of these Norman features were 
added to a previously existing Saxon stronghold. There is a document still in posses¬ 
sion of the Rutland family which certifies to Richard de Vernon having received per¬ 
mission from John, Earl of Montaigne, afterwards King John, to fortify it in the twelfth 
century. 

Many of the old objects in domestic use are still kept in the rooms they occupied in 
bygone times; amongst which is the state bed, said to be the work of Eleanor, wife of 
Sir Robert Manners, who died in 1487. It has not been used since the Prince Regent, 
afterwards George IV., slept in it when visiting Belvoir Castle. Haddon Hall will al¬ 
ways be remembered as the scene of the romantic story of the beautiful Dorothy Vernon, 
who, on the night of her sister's wedding, escaped the vigilance of her people and ran 
out by a side gate to join her lover, who was waiting with his horses beneath the trees. 
Her marriage with him the following day was ultimately the means of placing the es¬ 
tate in the hands of the Rutland family, where it now remains. The Hall is seldom 
occupied; but the duke has a shooting-box not far away. 












































The Cottage Near Haddon Hall 

HE COTTAGE NEAR HADDON HALL, Derbyshire, is the 
j5 lodge of the custodian. Here are kept the keys of the great house, 
which stands on a height above the eastern bank of the river. Im¬ 
mediately fronting the cottage, and near the gate of the garden, a 
pretty bridge crosses the Wye—not the famous stream of that name; 
but a Wye which rises north of Buxton by a mile or two, runs to 
meet the Derwent not far from Haddon Hall, thence passes by Mat- 
lock, Belper, and Derby, and flows into the Trent. In the garden 
near the cottage are yew trees cut in the shapes of peacocks and boars' heads, the em¬ 
blems of the noble owners. The stables close by are supported by heavy buttresses, 
which clearly mark the great age of the building. Past this cottage lies the road which 
Dorothy Vernon and her lover must have taken when they rode quietly away from 
the scene of merriment up at the hall, where her father lived in such magnificence that 
he was called “King of the Peak." 

Poets, sportsmen, naturalists, and antiquaries alike feel the enchantment of Derby¬ 
shire : the great rocks and caves, the rugged or wooded steeps, the deep valleys, the 
narrow swift rivers, the stretches of pasture-land on the mountain slopes, the august 
relics of older days. And nowhere are the attractions of this favored county more lav¬ 
ishly combined than round Haddon Hall. The twenty miles between Buxton and 
this spot afford all the varied beauties of hill and valley, rock and river. Cottages half 
hidden in foliage, church steeples rising above the tree tops, give a peaceful, homely 
note to the landscape; then suddenly “ The Lover's Leap" and “Chee Tor," stupen 
dous crags covered with ivy, ferns, and lichens, crowned with little trees growing in 
the crevices, tower in grandeur beside the soft luxuriance of a wood. 
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Hardwick Hall 

jARDWICK HALL, near Chesterfield in Derbyshire, was built by 
the famous Bess of Hardwick in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
it is the greatest of the many palaces she reared; for to build was 
the one delight of this imperious lady, the daughter and heiress of 
John Hardwick. Only a few miles to the east is another castle, called 
Bolsover, which she began. When she married Sir William Cav¬ 
endish -father of the first Earl of Devonshire, and ancestor of the 
later dukes -she brought him Hardwick as part of her dowry. 
Hardwick was old even then, but she designed and created it, even as she planned 
Chatsworth and Oldcotes. Hardwick Hall remains in outward form one of the best 
specimens of the art of its time, and even in its internal equipment it has changed but 
little. Much of the tapestry which still adorns the walls is the work of Bess of Hard¬ 
wick and of her friends. Some pieces were wrought by Mary Queen of Scots, who 
was once a guest beneath the roof of old Hardwick Hall. 

That Hall the restless lady razed to the ground, and but few traces remain, but its 
stones were used in the making of the second Hall. The bed in which the Queen of 
Scots had slept was carefully preserved, and still stands in one of the rooms of Hard¬ 
wick. There is an old saw about Hardwick which runs: “ Hardwick Hall, more 
glass than wall. As we first approach the building, this couplet seems to convey a 
just reproach; but internally it is perhaps the most habitable of ancient mansions, for 
most Elizabethan houses show that large windows were counted superfluous in the 
time of the Tudors. Since the day of Sir William, Hardwick has remained one of 
the most cherished possessions of the Cavendishes, though Chatsworth outdoes it in 
magnificence, and is their home. 









































































Wingfield Manor 

jjlNGFIELD MANOR, eight miles from Matlock, Derbyshire, was 
granted by William the Conqueror to one of his knights, William 
Peverell. He sided with William Rufus against Robert, and two 
generations later his grandson, William Peverell, upheld the cause 
of King Stephen. In the reign of Henry VI. the property came into 
the hands of Ralph, Lord Cromwell, Treasurer of the Exchequer, 
and he began the building of the house. Over the gateway are 
several bags or purses carved in stone, which are supposed to refer 
to Lord Cromwell's office. He did not live to see the completion of his building. The 
reversion was sold to John Talbot, second Earl of Shrewsbury. Mary Queen of Scots 
was detained at Wingfield for nine years: first under the guardianship of George, sixth 
Earl of Shrewsbury, then under Sir Ralph Sadler, from whose care she was removed 
to Tutbury. 

At the outbreak of the Civil "War the property belonged to the Earl of Pembroke by 
marriage with Mary, one of the daughters of Gilbert, seventh Earl of Shrewsbury; 
and he held it for Parliament until 1643, when the Royalists took it after a desperate 
assault; but it was soon afterwards won back by Sir John Gell, and three years later 
a decree was passed for dismantling the manor. In 1678 it passed into the hands 
of the Haltons, an old Cumberland family, and traces are still seen of the alterations 
made by Immanuel Halton. In 1774 a descendant of the Haltons demolished a great 
portion of the old house, in order to have material for building a new house at the 
bottom of the hill. The tower on the south side is the only part which is still tolerably 
perfect, except the cellar under the great hall. The hall measures 72 feet by 36; but it 
is so dismantled that little idea can be formed of its original grandeur. 

















Dartmouth Castle 

ARTMOUTH CASTLE, Devonshire, stands at the entrance to the 
harbor. It has increased in importance since the government se¬ 
lected Dartmouth as a foreign mail-packet station. Prior to that time 
it was scarcely in a condition to defend itself, much less the town; 
but it has recently been strengthened by the erection of a battery. 
Still that is scarcely large enough to be of any real importance in 
case of war. Five hundred years ago there was no building on the 
spot where the present Dartmouth Castle stands; although the dis¬ 
trict was probably protected by one at the south end of the town, of which the ruins 
may still be seen. This is, however, mere conjecture, and is not corroborated by the 
little history that exists; for when the French landed for the third time at Dartmouth 
in 1404, it is noted in the annals of the town that the villagers were left entirely to their 
own resources, and had to defend themselves as best they could. This best was evi¬ 
dently quite sufficient, for all of the invaders are reported to have been either slain or 
taken prisoners. 

Dartmouth Castle has nevertheless played its part in the history of the country, par¬ 
ticularly during the Civil War, when it was garrisoned for Charles I. In January, 
1645, it was stormed and taken by the Roundheads under Fairfax. It is said to have 
been built by Henry VII., or at any rate at his instigation, for Willis says that he agreed 
to pay the town a sum of “£40 per annum for their building a strong and mighty tower 
and bulwark, with lime and stone, for the furnishing of the same with guns and ord¬ 
nance, and for finding a chain with strength and length sufficient ” This last was 
probably for the harbor, for in those days very small defences sufficed. Dartmouth 
Castle is picturesquely situated on the outskirts of a beautifully wooded piece of country. 





















Mount Edgcumbe 

3UNT EDGCUMBE, Devonshire, opposite Plymouth, was built 
upon in the sixteenth century by Sir Richard Edgcumbe. In 1742 his 
descendant was created Baron Edgcumbe, after havingheld several 
important public offices under George I. and George II. His grandson 
was created Viscount Mount-Edgcumbe and Valletort in 1/81, and 
eight years later Earl Mount-Edgcumbe. During the wars with 
France in the reign of Mary I. the admirals of the Spanish and 
Dutch fleet were entertained by Sir Richard; and the former, Duke 
of Medina-Sidonia, was so enchanted with the place, that when some twenty years 
later he commanded the Spanish Armada, he had quite made up his mind to reserve 
Mount Edgcumbe as his own portion of the conquest. William IV. stayed here for 
some time, and, in later times, Napoleon III., the Emperor of Austria, and the Emperor 
of Germany when he was still prince. 

In the August of 1846, when Queen Victoria was at Plymouth with Prince Albert, she 
left the royal yacht and landed at Mount Edgcumbe. “ There were crowds where we 
landed/' she writes, " and I felt so shy and put out without Albert" the Prince Consort 
had gone to Dartmoor that morning—“ I got into a carriage with the children ”—the 
Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal—"and Lady Mount-Edgcumbe, Lord Mount- 
Edgcumbe going before us, and took a lovely drive along the road which overhangs 
the bay, commanding such beautiful views on all sides." The royal party returned 
to the yacht, and early in the afternoon paid another visit to Mount Edgcumbe, and took 
lunch. The present Lord Valletort cm trace his descent, through seventeen genera¬ 
tions, in a direct line from Sir Richard, and the house has never left the family since 
it was built. 
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Corfe Castle 

JORFE CASTLE, Dorsetshire, is best known to history as a royal 
1 P^ son * Before the castle, of which the ruins remain, there stood on 
the same ground a hunting-lodge, which was in 979 the scene of the 
murder of Edward the Martyr. After the Norman Conquest the castle 
was erected, and the first in the list of prisoners was Robert Curthose, 
, Normandy, who was confined here in 1106 after the battle 
of Tinchebrai. Next came Griffin, Prince of Wales, and he was 
A , , f°ll° we a by the Damsel of Brittany/' Eleanor, sister of the Prince 

Arthur whom Kang John had caused to be murdered. Her imprisonment was shared 
by two other princesses, Marjery and Isabel, daughters of William, King of Scotland. 
King John S£ nt a still more illustrious captive to Corfe—his own queen. Though not 
tree, these noble ladies were allowed to keep up certain of the observances befitting their 
rank and dignity. 1 he last of the captives of Corfe was Edward II., who was brought 
there when he had been seized by the Baron of Whales in the year 1326* 

, j Corfe was the scene of an almost unique siege* Some French knights who 

ad been captured at the taking of the Castle of Mirabeau were imprisoned here. But 
they seized the tower and held it for some time against the king. The story of Corfe 
is not complete without a mention of the cruel execution of Peter de Wakefield. He 
«f * P ro P a speedy end of the reign of King John, and the king's sentence was 
t at he and his sons should be dragged to death by wild horses in the town of Corfe. 

, ie f cast e thought by De Montfort to be of great importance, and demanded from 
the king. It was again besieged, and heroically defended by Lady Bankes against 
1 £ Parliamentary forces during the Civil ar, in the story of which it plays a prom¬ 
inent part. 
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Lulworth Castle 


ULWORTH CASTLE stands on an eminence in the South Bland- 
ford division of Dorsetshire, and was built at the end of the sixteenth 
century by the Howards, on the site of an ancient castle whose his¬ 
tory goes back at least as far as the year 1146. The materials used 
were principally brought from the ruins of Bindon Abbey, and the 
building occupied twenty years; but not for another twenty years 
were the internal decorations completed, when the property was 
. , bought by an ancestor of Mrs. Weld. The castle is cubical in shape, 

with a round tower at each corner; and the walls, which are sixteen feet thick, are 
embattled as well as the towers. The door is supported by four pillars of the Ionic 
order; on one side stands the figure of Music, on the other Painting, and over them 
are shields blazoned with the arms of Weld. Some of the apartments contain family 
portraits by Sir Peter Lely. 

At a short distance from the castle is a Roman Catholic chapel built by Mr. Weld, 
who was subsequently raised to the rank of a cardinal. For a long time, too, he had 
accommodated some emigrant Trappist monks near Bindon Abbey: one of the breth¬ 
ren, according to a visitor in 1832, had not been known to speak for thirty years, and 
• 1 supposed to have become dumb. These monks were removed to the continent 

In Charles X. was deposed from the throne of France in 1830, he took 

up his abode with the devoted and sympathizing proprietor of Lulworth. Sir Robert 
Peel was at one time a tenant of the castle. In 1789, when George III. and his queen 
were at Weymouth, they were received by Mr. Weld, and the visits are commem¬ 
orated by two inscriptions over the entrance gate. The castle has been honored by 
earlier royal visitors—James II. when Duke of York, Charles II., and James I. 



















































Raby Castle 

|ABY CASTLE, close to the town of Staindrop, Northumberland, 
the ancestral home of the great family of Neville, is the seat of the 
Duke of Cleveland. The name Raby points to a Danish origin, 
and the property is first mentioned in connection with King Canute, 
who offered it and Staindropshire at the shrine of St. Cuthbert. 
Bishop Flambard wrested Raby from the monastery, but restored 
it on his deathbed. It remained with the monks till II 31, when it 
was granted, for an annual rent of £4, to Oolphin, son of Ughtred, 
who probably laid the foundations of the castle. It is not on a hill, and does not look 
now as if its position could ever have been strong; but the castle was in old days 
completely surrounded by water—towards the south there are traces even of a lake. 
Moreover, it was protected by the Border castles of Roxburgh, Wark, Norham, Ber¬ 
wick, and Bamburgh, which were always in the hands of Nevilles, as wardens or 
governors, from the days of Robert Neville, in the thirteenth century, till the time of 
Elizabeth. The building itself is of immense strength. The castle proper is a com¬ 
pact mass of towers connected by short curtains; around it is a great embattled wall, 
and outside the wall is the moat. The Nevilles lost their estates in 1570, when the 
Duke of Norfolk, followed by two Nevilles, Earls of Northumberland and Westmor¬ 
land, headed a Roman Catholic rising against Elizabeth, and appealed to Phillip of 
Spain for help. The revolt was a failure. Norfolk and Northumberland were be¬ 
headed, and their estates forfeited. Raby was bought by Sir Harry Vane in the reign 
of Charles I. It was surprised in 1645 and attacked in 1649, but the building was not 
damaged. Architects have, however, done something to spoil the castle. The chapel 
suffered greatly at their hands, the outside but little. 
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Audley End 

SjUDEEY END, near Saffron Walden, in North Essex, was built by 
1 nomas, Lord Howard de Walden, 

onastery of 

Waldengwen to his grandfather, Lord Chancellor Audley, by Henry 
Vill.^ This Lord Howard de Walden, who had taken an active 
part in the destruction of the Spanish Armada, what with holding 
tlie office of Lord Treasurer and receiving large bribes, through his 
wile, from the Constable of Castile when negotiating peace with 
. | , *~pain, amassed such a fortune that he determined to build a man¬ 

sion larger and more magnificent than any in England. The wooden model of the 

worth 0 p?9ffmn 0m T Ita y T ° nC i COSt £50 9\ ancl the house when built was said to be 
worth £190,000. James I., who created him Earl of Suffolk, wished to buy Audlev 

House; but when he learned what it had cost he exclaimed, “By my troth, now, it is 
too much for a king, but it may do for a Lord High Treasurer.” 

Affer the Restoration Charles II. bought it for £50,000, and in 1670 established his 
court mere. One day, when there was a fair at Audley End, the queen and her party, 
including the Duchesses of Richmond and Buckingham, dressed up as country lasses 
in red petticoats and waistcoats, and started out to see the fair. But they had so over- 
one their costumes that, as the old story says, “they looked much more like antiques 
than country folks, and all the people at the fair followed them about. The queen wanted 
to buy a pair of vellow stockings for her sweetheart, and the “gibberish” of the royal 
party increased the train of wondering and suspicious peasants; until one man among 
them, proud of recognising the queen, whom he had seen, divulged the secret. The 

queen and her companions made off at once, followed to the gates of the palace by the 
gaping crowd. F 1 
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The Great Hall at Audley End 

HE GREAT HALL AT AUDLEY END, Essexshire, is 90 feet long 
by 27 feet wide and 29 feet high. The screen at the north end, occupy¬ 
ing thewhole side of the room and reaching nearly to the ceiling, is en¬ 
tirely made of oak carved with a bold relief of various grotesque fig¬ 
ures and curiously ornamented. It is said to have been procured from 
Italy. In the middle of the eighteenth century the Earl of Suffolk 
persisted in having the screen, the wainscotting, and the oak chim- 
neypiece all covered with white paint. In late years the paint has 
been washed off. The screen and the mantelpiece are unspoilt. The wainscot, how¬ 
ever, having decayed, has been replaced. The hall is lighted by five windows; that in the 
centre has a large projecting bow reaching from the cornice to the floor, which is paved. 
The chimneypiece is carved with the arms and supporters of the Earl of Suffolk and 
his wife Arabella. The ceiling is of plaster, divided into forty square compartments, 
formed by the intersection of massive beams carried across from wall to wall at equal 
intervals, and supported by brackets. The woodwork is of dark oak, and the com¬ 
partments are filled with the crests and cognisances of the Howard family, worked in 
raised stucco, and encircled by a border. 

In this century silken banners have been suspended from the brackets, emblazoned 
.with the heraldic bearings of the different possessors of the Manor of Waldon, from 
Geoffrey de Mandeville to the present time. There are eight portraits on the east side 
above the wainscot, and five on the wainscot, including two by Holbein—the Lord 
Chancellor Hudley and his wife. On the west side are portraits of Lady Jane Grey 
and John Milton. Other pictures are on the south screen and the staircase; and on 
the north side is a portrait of Charles II. in armor by Lely. 
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Berkeley Castle 

iRKELEY CASTLE, Gloucestershire, is associated with one of the 
darkest tragedies of English history—the murder of Edward II. He 
had sinned greatly; for his reign was but a record of incapacity, and 
of oppression and exaction for the benefit of his dissolute favorites, 
Piers Gaveston and the Despensers. But his shortcomings were due 
to weakness more than evil design, and the cruelty of his punish¬ 
ment has made all later generations pity him. He was brought to 
Berkeley from Bristol amid every circumstance of bitter humiliation 
which the ingenuity of his gaolers could devise. He was forced to ride on a wretched 
horse in the dead of night, crowned with a wisp of hay in mockery of his dignity. 
When he dismounted he was made to stand in a filthy puddle and a barber came to 
shave off his beard and hair, carrying cold water in an old helmet. Then the dethroned 
king wept, saying, “ These tears will make the water warm/' He was taken to a turret 
and lodged in a cell on the level of the battlements, in which the stagnant and putrid 
water stood so deep that it reached nearly to the prisoner’s waist, and into it were flung 
foul refuse and decaying carcases of animals, in the hope that by breathing the infected 
air the king might soon die. But his death was too slow for the impatience of his 
keepers, and they had resort to violence at the end. 

Berkeley is a typical baronial stronghold with its frowning keep and deep moat, 
though successive generations of owners have tended it and kept it habitable. It is 
now the seat of the Earls of Fitzhardinge, and portraits of the Berkeley family cover 
the walls, whilst among the cherished relics of the inmates is the cabin furniture used 
by Sir Francis Drake, the boldest of Elizabethan seamen, who sailed round the world 
and “ singed the King of Spain’s beard.” 
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Cleeve Weir 

|LEEVE WEIR is in the Winchcomb district of Gloucestershire, a 
stretch of country typical of the peaceful richness of the western 
counties. Whatever troublous times this soft valley has seen, they 
are long past. W ars, or rumors of wars, Cleeve has certainly known; 
for the hills, called by the people of the country-side “Cleeve Clouds, 1 ” 
have not only looked down at whatever fights took place far away 
in Malvern or Abergavenny; they themselves bear signs of soldier¬ 
ing. The extremity of the ridge is fortified by a vallation, in cres¬ 
cent form, a fifth of a mile in extent. But only the everlasting hills have any remem¬ 
brance of those years of strife; the meadows, the reedy stream, the trees which cluster 
in soft masses, tell only a tale of the slow and easy life of the Gloucestershire farmer 
from generation to generation. 

And in this parish, as we should expect, stands one of the oldest, or at any rate least 
changed, mansions in the country—the manor-house of Southam. Few residences of 
the ancient gentry can boast that they have suffered under no reverse of fortune, and 
suffered so little even from the relentless destruction of time. The house was built in 
the reign of Henry VII. by Sir John Huddlestone. His daughter married Kinnard 
de la Bere, and so the family claim a royal descent from William, King of Scotland, 
and a strain of Plantagenet blood. There is one thing still wanting to make the Eng¬ 
lish valley complete; and this too, or the memory of it, is close at hand. Between the 
ancient church of Bishop's Cleeve lies the old village of Woodmancote, smothered in a 
glory of foliage. The high ground which rises behind the inn of that village was once 
considered to be the finest bit of turf in England, and here the Cheltenham races used 
to be held. 
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The Ruins at Canterbury 

HE RUINS AT CANTERBURY.—Apart from their historical 
associations—for Canterbury Cathedral has played a more import¬ 
ant part in the history of the country than almost any other—the 
buildings at Canterbury have a peculiar interest alike for the relig¬ 
ious student, the artist, and the architect. Great efforts have un¬ 
questionably been made in recent years to preserve the main features 
of these relics of olden times; but it is also unfortunately the fact 
that we gain comparatively little from them. Old buildings such 
as castles and palaces and cathedrals are fascinating to us simply because they are old. 
When we walk through the deserted aisles of an old abbey or cathedral the past rises 
up before us, and for the time being we live in days gone by; but, when we find the 
mouldings and the cornices and the quaint old niches, which set our fancy wandering, 
to be plastered and restored—however well—our pleasure dies and we find nothing left 
us but bare stone, which has not even the interest it would have had if it had remained 
unhewn. Yet time the inexorable will have its way, and we are left with a choice of 
evils, and so reluctantly choose the lesser. We must even unwillingly recognise that 
the very trees and ivy which beautify so many of our heirlooms from the past are 
silently helping on the work of the destroyer; for the roots which to-day are young are old 
tomorrow, and the day soon comes when the wall which has stood for ages is cracked 
and split asunder. Still there is much in the old ruins at Canterbury to remind us of 
the good old days when stone and mortar were put together by men who loved their 
work, days when work was done which lasted as ours will not. The remains possess 
an especial interest for technical students, as belonging to the earliest Gothic times in 
England. 































































































The Banqueting Hall, Knebworth 

HE BANQUETING HALL, KNEBWORTH, Hertfordshire, is 
vividly described in the autobiography by Edward Bulwer, Lord 
Lytton, as he first saw it in his childhood. The aspect and associa¬ 
tions of Knebworth had a powerful and permanent influence on his 
imagination. “ The character of the house was in itself a romance,” 
he says, “ the long gallery was covered with faded portraits, the 
chambers bristled with gloomy arras. The antlers of stags, so vast 
that their genus seems to have vanished from our parks and forests, 
like things before the Ark, were ranged below the grim Gothic masks that served as 
corbels to the beams of the lofty ceiling that domed the desolate banquet-hall.” There 
were trap-doors and hiding-places, and a kind of oubliette called “ Hell-hole.” u How 
could I,”he continues, “ help writing romances when I had walked, trembling at my 
own footsteps, through the long gallery, with its ghostly portraits, mused in those tapes¬ 
try chambers, and peeped, with bristling hair, into the shadowy abysses of Hell-hole ? ” 
His mother, Elizabeth Lytton, spent a short time of her girlhood here with her father, 
a scholar wrapped up in his work, and then engaged in writing a drama—in Hebrew; 
a drama, too, intended for the stage! ** Elizabeth,” he writes, “ collected legend and 

ghost-tale ; and contracted intimate friendship with her ancestors, through the medium 
of their dusky portraits and the yellow pedigrees and papers which mouldered in the 
‘ Muniment Room/ She accompanied Sir Giles to the holy wars and the siege of Aska- 
lon, with her kinsman, the great Constable of Chester; or followed with the first Sir 
Robert the fortunes of the Lancastrian Duke and his mysterious, witch-like wife; saw 
the second Sir Robert beside Henry of Richmond, or welcomed, with handsome Sir 
Rowland, the visit of the manlike Tudor.” 

















































Knebworth 

NEB WORTH, the seat of Lord Lytton, in whose family it has been 
since the year 1500, is situated near the village of Knebworth in 
Hertfordshire. It is a large irregular building in the form of a quad¬ 
rangle. The front, to the east, is the most ancient portion, and is 
said to have existed as far back as the time of Edward III., when 
the house belonged to Sir Walter Manny, one of the king’s boldest 
warriors, the mirror of chivalrous daring, whose brave deeds, Frois¬ 
sart said, much illumined his “ Chronicles.” The facade, however, 
was altered long afterwards. It consisted of two square towers backed by a lofty 
watch-tower, with a deep gateway in the centre. The two wings contained^ apart¬ 
ments still known in Bulwer Lytton’s childhood as the “haunted chambers.” No 
reason is assigned for this name, and a tale is told how a party of people who met at 
Knebworth decided that each of its members should write a ghost-story to suit the 
haunted rooms. The west side is said to have been built in the reign of Henry VIII. 
by Sir Robert de Lytton, a warrior and statesman in high favor with the king, who 
conferred on him the rank of Privy Councillor and Knight of the Bath, and made him 
Treasurer of the Household and Keeper of the Great Wardrobe. 

Sir Rowland Lytton married a kinswoman of Queen Elizabeth: Anne, daughter of 
Oliver St. John, Lord of Bletsoe. He was captain of the band of gentlemen-pensioners, 
the flower of knighthood, and received a visit from the queen at Knebworth. The 
room in which she slept has survived the demolition which took place in 1812, when 
Elizabeth Lytton went to live at the house after her husband’s death. Sir William 
received here Hampden, Pym, and Elliot, to consult on the measures to be adopted at 
the beginning of the Long Parliament. 


















Kentchurch Court 

ENTCHURCH COURT, Hertfordshire, a mansion in the severe 
castellated style Nash so much affected, was built in I824 on the site 
of its smaller and less imposing-looking predecessor. Notwith¬ 
standing the nearness of the railway, and the consequent sacrifice 
of much that was formerly attractive in its surroundings, there is 
still much in the combined seclusion and freedom of its situation to 
appeal to those who are not satisfied with a building only, but con- 

_ sider it in connection with its grounds. The main entrance to it is 

through a beautiful avenue of elms, which forms part of a spacious park. This and a 
deer enclosure, mainly composed of wooded land formerly belonging to the Commandery 
of Dinmore, extend some distance up what is now called Garway Hill. In recent 
years the growth of ivy, which has been sedulously encouraged, has done much to 
relieve the somewhat overladen character of the windows as well as the severity of 
one side of the architectural design, and the improvements in the grounds have been 
considerable. In the church there are several interesting memorials, dating back three 
hundred years. These are chiefly connected with the family of the Escuedamores, the 
ancestors of Colonel John Lucy Scudamore of Kentchurch and Rowlstone. This is 
almost the only case in Hertfordshire of a family still possessing the ground owned by 
their predecessors five hundred years ago. Amongst the heirlooms of the family, a 
portrait hangs in the castle which is said to be that of the mysterious John of Kent, or 
Gwent, the district which gives its name to Kentchurch. This John of Kent is 
identified by some authorities with a personage named Owen Glyndwr, whose name 
is still connected with an existing tower in which he was accustomed to conceal him¬ 
self. 






































King James's Room at Hatfield 

ING JAMES’S ROOM AT HATFIELD, Hertfordshire, is one of 
the largest and handsomest in the splendid residence of Lord Salis¬ 
bury ; indeed, it is so full of rich upholstery, elaborate carving and 
brilliant color as almost to give the impression of being somewhat 
overladen. This effect is produced in particular by the gorgeous ceil¬ 
ing with its Florentine pendants, which formerly were light in tone, 
but have recently been considerably increased in weight by a gener¬ 
ous use of gold and color. Nor is it lessened to any extent by the 
bold scheme of introducing the life-sized figure of King James I. in dark-colored marble, 
surmounted by relieved medallions of Julius and Augustus Caesar, into the space be¬ 
tween the white marble chimneypiece with its black Doric pillars and the roof. The 
chairs and sofas in this magnificent apartment are upholstered with crimson velvet; the 
hangings are of rich white satin; the floor is covered with a fine Axminster carpet of 
vigorous design in the Elizabethan style; and the whole is lighted by probably the 
most beautiful feature in the room—three splendid oriel-windows. The dogs in the fire¬ 
place are of silver, and are exquisitely carved. They stand nearly five feet high. In ad¬ 
dition to the pendants with which the ceiling is so profusely covered, there are also 
several gilded chandeliers—interesting specimens of Elizabethan workmanship. The 
walls are covered with a number of royal portraits and highly ornamental panellings; 
two of the former, those of George III. and Queen Charlotte, being noteworthy ex¬ 
amples of Sir Joshua Reynolds. The room also contains a valuable silver candelabrum 
given to the second Marquis of Salisbury by the prominent land-owners of Hertford¬ 
shire in commemoration of his having completed a term of fifty years as lord-lieutenant 
of the county. 
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The Great Hall at Hatfield House 

HE GREAT HALL AT HATFIELD HOUSE, Hertfordshire, or, 
as it is sometimes called, the Marble Hall, measures 50 feet by 30 
feet, and is extremely lofty. It is lighted by three bay windows, which 
rise the whole height of the room, and by an oriel window at the 
upper, or dais end, where the lord’s table was set in feudal times. The 
panelling is of oak, and the walls are hung with magnificent tapestry 
from Spain. A massive carved screen runs along the east side, with an 
open gallery ornamented with various devices—among them are the 
lions which form part of the heraldic insignia of the family—and bearing shields of the 
cartouche form blazoned with the arms of the Cecils. The ceiling affords the earliest 
example of the departure from the ancient fashion of open timber roof and louvre (the 
aperture in the roof serving for skylight and chimneyfor it is coved, and the ten com¬ 
partments are decorated with heads of the Caesars. Two banners deposited here are 
part of the spoil of Paris won in 1814, and were presented to the second marquis by the 
Duke of Wellington. Here are also two other banners taken in the Crimean War. 

Hatfield House contains many valuable pictures: five original portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth, portraits of George III. and Queen Charlotte by Reynolds, and family por¬ 
traits by Lely, Kneller, Vandyke, and others. They are hung in the grand staircase, 
in the drawing-room, or the great chamber (King James's Room ). This last apart¬ 
ment is not so fine as the great hall: it is almost too rich and gorgeous—the ceiling is 
designed in gold and bright colors, the chimneypiece is of white marble, the fire-dogs 
are silver, the furniture and six chandeliers are gilt, the curtains white satin, the chair- 
coverings crimson velvet, the carpet a brown, gold, scarlet, and blue design of Axminster. 
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Hatfield House 

ATFIELD HOUSE, during the latter part of Henry VIII .'s reign, 
was the residence of Prince ildward, afterwards Edward VI. He 
conveyed it to his sister Princess Elizabeth, who lived there till her 
accession. The day after the report of Queen Mary's death, Eliza¬ 
beth received at Hatfield some of the late queen's council, and she 
showed at once her preference for Sir William Cecil, afterwards 
Lord Burleigh. She stayed a few days in retirement, then her proc- 
lamation was made before the gates of the house, and she made 
her way to Somerset House with an escort of a thousand persons. She does not seem 
to have resided there after her accession. James I., in the third year of his reign, ex- 
changed Hatfield for the house, manor and park of Theobalds, with his minister, Sir 
Robert Cecil, afterwards created Earl of Salisbury, since which time the estate has de¬ 
scended in regular succession to the present marquis. 

The Duke (James II.) and Duchess of York, on their way to Scotland, in 1679, 
slept at Hatfield the first night. James had told the Earl of Salisbury of his intention, 
not imagining that he would show any personal signs of ill-will. However, he was 
mistaken; for when the royal party, including Princess Anne, reached Hatfield they 
found it dark and desolate. Everything had been removed that could have conduced 
to their comfort, The only provisions left were two does on the hall table, one barrel 
of small beer in the cellar, and a pile of faggots. The old palace is now the stables, 
and underneath one of the windows is an inscription telling that the last charger of the 
L)uke of Wellington, descended from “ Copenhagen," was presented by the second 
duke to the Marchioness of Salisbury in 1852, and was buried near the spot. Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert visited Hatfield in 1846. 
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Carisbrooke Hill 

JARISBROOKE HILL, Isle of Wight, obtained its name from its 
commanding position in the heart of the island, being derived from 
“L ree . Anglo-Saxon words signifying the “Burgh of the men of 
Wight. The hill is certainly one of the most beautiful sights in 
this most lovely of islands, and history has endowed its castle with 
the moving story of a king's captivity. Carisbrooke will always 
be associated with the memory of Henry Firebrace, the bold and 
, loyal page of Charles L It was he who made all the preparations 

or getting Charles over the sea, and smuggled into the castle the aquafortis with which 
the bars of the wmdows were to be corroded. What hours of excitement the paee 
must have spent between the hill and the coast! And in spite of all disproofs, we still 
imagine his royal master writing here the “Eikon Basilike. ” We imagine him 
forgetful of his petulant complaints that he was kept short of linen and good wine! 
deeply absorbed in Shakespeare; then he looks up from pages which tell perhaps 
some story of Fates strange ways with kings, to gaze over the fair country 
framed by his window and crossed by the iron bars. Surely, in such moments as 
the f'a vision of a perfect kingship lifted his mind above prison walls and gave birth to 
such high thoughts as are set down for all time in the “Image of a King." The 
Image was certainly the work of a bishop, not a king; but for all that, the ordinary 
man of sentiment wil keep a kind of secondary belief for false legends as truly beautiful 
as this. 1 o leave the yachts and the fashion, the brave spectacle of Cowes in the 
eight of its summer brilliance, and go inland to this hill, crowned by the stately mass 
ot the castle buildings, a spot so peaceful, so eloquent of romance, is to enjoy a contrast 

as striking as a few miles of country can afford. 
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Carisbrooke Castle 

SARISBROOKE CASTLE is the most picturesque feature of the 
1 landscape near Newport in the Isle of Wight. Of the first Saxon 
stronghold which dominated the neighbouring country no trace re¬ 
mains. The building, of which the ivy-clad keep still remains, was 
Norman. The rest of the ruins date chiefly from the thirteenth 
century, and some of the outworks were added in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Carisbrooke was the home 
of the Lord of the Island in the days when that post was not a merely 
decorative one, but the castle is best known in history as having been one of the prisons 
of Charles L In the seventeenth century the Isle of Wight was as sure a prison-house 
for a dangerous king as Elba or St. Helena in the nineteenth century. 

Many romantic stories are told of Charles's stay there. His attempt to escape in the 
Christmas week of 1647, when enforced idleness had made him too stout to slip through 
the window,—which is still shown,—and when he hung, most unking-like, half through 
the night, unable to move, is one of the most familiar incidents of English history. 
Romantic too is the story of his removal when Colonel Isaac Ewer, who was after¬ 
wards one of the regicides, had been sent by the army to fetch away the royal prisoner. 

The grim emissary came and stood silently watching the king at his evening meal_ 

for so much of royal pomp was still allowed to Charles that he supped and dined in 
public. “ I am come to fetch away Hammond," he said. Hammond was the gov¬ 
ernor whom the parliament had appointed, and to whom Charles had given his word 
not to escape. And so, in spite of the entreaties of his friends and kinsmen, the king, 
with his wonted gay recklessness, allowed himself to be taken away to Hurst Castle 
at daybreak. 
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Wolvesey Palace 

IOLVESEY PALACE, Hampshire, is said to have derived its name 
trom the tribute of wolves’ heads which Edgar imposed on the Welsh, 
and which was paid on this spot. The first palace was built by 
fvinegils, the first Christian king of the West Saxons. After its de¬ 
struction, Henry Blois, brother of King Stephen and Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, built a new palace in 1138. The ruins now remaining are 
supposed to have belonged to the keep, which was of great strength 
# ana magnitude, built of large flints, faced with a coating of mortar. 
On the accession of Henry H. the palace was largely dismantled, and still more wrecked 
during the reign of Henry III., when there arose such a bitter opposition to the papal 
exactions; but it continued to be the home of the Bishops of Winchester. 

When Mary came to the throne in 1553, she released Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester 
from the Tower, and made him her minister. He was an enemy to the Protestant 
cause in England, had opposed Cromwell in the reign of Henry VIH., and had been 
imprisoned under Edward VI. Bishop Gardiner resolved on a reconciliation with the 
Pope, and played an important part in the arrangements made with Philip of Spain for 
his union with Queen Mary; and it was at Wolvesey that she received the king in 
1554, before tne marriage was celebrated in the cathedral. After the surrender of Win¬ 
chester to Oliver Cromwell in 1645, the palace was demolished. In 1665 Bishop 
Money erected a fine house on the site of ruined Wolvesey; but this was pulled down 
with the exception of one of the wings, by Bishop North in 1826, and the materials 
were sold to a builder of the city. Besides the ruins of the great Norman keep there 
still remains the chapel erected by Bishop Langton at the close of the fifteenth century 






















Leeds Castle 


EEDS CASTLE, near Maidstone, Kent, is in Domesday Book 
traced back to Led or Ledian, who in the middle of the ninth cen¬ 
tury, during the reign of Ethelbert, King of Wessex, built the first 
castle. It was destroyed by the Danes, and restored at the Con¬ 
quest. Henry III. exchanged it for other properties with the de 
Leybournes, and Walter de Leybourne resigned it to Edward I., 
who settled it on his second wife. Queen Margaret, and her two 
sons. Edward II. gave it to his wife Isabella, and afterwards, ap¬ 
parently without her consent, exchanged it with Lord Bartholomew de Badlesmere for 
an estate in Shropshire. The queen wished to regain it, and started on a pilgrim- 
age to Canterbury* On her way she demanded admission at Leeds Castle; but the 
castellan, Walter Colepeper, told her that none should enter without the permission of 
his master* Isabella appealed to her husband; an army was sent to besiege the castle; 
Colepeper was drawn at the tails of horses, and hanged outside the gates* Lord Badles¬ 
mere, who was called “the rich man of Leeds,” was afterwards beheaded at Canter¬ 
bury, and his wife and children sent to the Tower. 

The castle passed through many hands, and in the eighteenth century we find it in 
the possession of the Fairfaxes* Robert, seventh Lord Fairfax, made many alterations, 
thus criticized by Horace Walpole: 44 The Fairfaxes had fitted up a pert bad apartment 
in the forepart of the castle* They had a gleam of Gothic in their eyes; but it soon 
passed off into some modern windows, and some that never were ancient*” The prop¬ 
erty passed by marriage to the Wykeham Martins, the present possessors. The old 
square tower was erected by Edward I. as a swimming bath* The Maidens' Tower, 
built by Henry VIII. for the maids of honor of his Court, is now used as a laundry* 
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Knole Park 

^!^m»* *n g|]NOLE PARK situated in the hop county, Kent, quite near to the 
picturesque old town of Sevenoaks. If the building itself has not 
had the hard experiences which many of its fellows in the country 
lir^EP fw ?have known, it at least has had a richly-varied experience of owner- 
Ivfl an d has more associations with royalty than the most of Eng- 

lish mansions. It was given by Queen Mary to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Queen Elizabeth gave it to the Earl of Leicester, but 
hrtfSy i/'ilwK la took it from him again and handed it over to Thomas Sackville, 
Earl of Dorset, in the hands of whose descendants it remained for many generations. 
It then became the property of the Earl of Amherst, and finally reverted to the Sack¬ 
ville family. Prior to all this it was given in the days of King John to Baldwin de 
Bethun, Earl of Albemarle, and was successively owned by the Earl of Pembroke, 
the families of De Brent, De Grandison, De Say, Leghe, and the Fiennes; until in 1456 
the Archbishop of Canterbury received it for 400 marks. Henry VII., Henry VIII., 
Archbishop Cranmer, and Edward VI. frequently lived at Knole. James I. too is said 
to have slept in the “King's Room"; indeed there is scarcely an apartment in the 
building which has not its association with some illustrious personage. 

The majority of the rooms are open to visitors, and contain a valuable collection of 
relics, draperies and other articles of vertu. Some of these even give the name to the 
apartment in which they are exposed; such as the Spangled Bedroom, the Venetian 
Bedroom, the Cartoon Gallery, etc. There is also the remainder of what would have 
been a large collection of weapons of various periods had not Oliver Cromwell helped 
himself so plentifully when he besieged and took the house. It is said that he caused 
several wagon-loads to be removed. 
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An Old Moat 

N OLD MOAT such as that to be seen at Porchester Castle, Hamp¬ 
shire, is now a rare thing in England, rich as the country is in feudal 
relics. Those which have not yet disappeared are either too dilapi¬ 
dated to be able to tell anything of the role they once played in the 
history of the castle they protected, or, like that of the Tower of 
London, they are kept in too prosaically good condition to be of any 
real interest. The moat at Porchester Castle is slowly but steadily 
disappearing: its walls are covered with grass and flowers; great 
trees growing upon its banks are year after year assisting time in its work of oblitera¬ 
tion ; but it is still sufficiently defined to give an idea of what its efficiency must have 
been in the days when moats were regarded as obstacles to an attacking army. The 
old ivy-covered castle—the wine-store of King John, the state prison of Henry El., and 
in later times the prison where the captives taken from De Winter's fleet at Camper- 
down were kept, and where, during the war with France, it is said that as many as 
8000 men were held—still stands almost isolated by its moat. 

With the sea on its eastern side, on the other three guarded by a depth of 15 feet of 
water, and with at the same time walls varying from 8 to 12 feet in thickness, it is not 
difficult to imagine it in its palmy days as having been able to 44 laugh a siege to scorn." 
Originally the moat is said to have surrounded the entire castle, and to have been 
capable of being filled with sea-water at high tide. It was then bounded by an exten¬ 
sive glacis. But this, on that side at least which is nearest to the water, has been de¬ 
molished ; and the sea, as if satisfied with having commenced the work, has retired 
and left the completion of it to the other elements, which have been steadily carrying 
on the siege for the last six hundred years. 
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Porchester Castle 

IORCHESTER CASTLE, Hampshire, on a narrow neck of land 
jutting out into Portsmouth Harbor, is a quadrangular building 
showing traces of many different styles of architecture. The Britons 
certainly possessed a fortress on this spot called Caer Peris. Under 
the Romans it was called Portus Magnus, and the circular and semi¬ 
circular towers, as well as the outer walls, still show signs of Roman 
workmanship. Roman coins and medals too have often been dug up 
in the neighborhood. The keep at the northwest angle of the castle 
seems from its appearance to have been originally Saxon; but there are clear marks 
of Norman style, and even Tudor. Indeed, if we turn to the annals of the place, we 
find records of the continual repairs which the castle underwent. The earliest inci¬ 
dents connected with Porchester are the frequent visits of King John; the building was 
in his time a state prison, but the king seems to have been attracted there chiefly be¬ 
cause it was his wine store. It continued to be used as a state prison, and during the 
war with the French in the period of the Revolution, as many as 8,000 men were con¬ 
fined there at one time,—Dutch prisoners from De Winter's fleet captured at Camper- 
down (1797), galley slaves cast ashore in Pembrokeshire, some of the choicest sailors 
from the opposite coast, and Tallien, the accuser of Robespierre,—all huddled together, 
captives in the castle. 

This place used to be the principal station of the British navy; but the sea retired, 
and Porchester gave up its importance to Portsmouth. Through the Nortons the 
property passed to the Thistlethwaytes, who in this century laid out the entrance to 
the outer area of the castle as a public garden. The walls, which are from 8 to 12 
feet thick by 18 feet high, enclose nearly five acres. 
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The New Forest 

HE NEW FOREST, Hampshire, so called, is nevertheless one of 
the oldest of the forests which at one time covered the greater part 
of England. That so large a tract should have remained in its 
primitive condition for so long a time is a remarkable fact in these 
days of over-crowding, when cities and towns that were once widely 
separated now jostle one another in the deadly struggle for existence, 
and when ground that can be used is seldom allowed to remain as 

_it is merely because it happens to be beautiful or rich in associations. 

Yet the New Forest exists to-day practically in the state in which it was eight centu¬ 
ries ago. One would require to ransack the wilds of northern Scotland or western 
Ireland to find anything like such wide stretches of heath and moor, together with the 
other characteristics of old land, as are here presented* The forest still offers a rich 
field for geologic study; its woods and rivers, together with its nearness to the sea, 
combine to make it attractive alike to the ornithologist and the botanist; while the 
marvel of its color in early spring, or the glow of its withered bracken and the foliage 
on its lichen-covered trees in autumn, are there each year to illustrate the landscape- 

painter’s text, “ Seek, and ye shall find.” . f 

The wolves, red-deer, and other wild animals which abounded in it in the days of 
Rufus have long since been exterminated; but the charcoal-burner still finds employ¬ 
ment in its clearings, the woods still yield the pauper-peasant the food they did in those 
primitive times, and there are curious tales of Celt and Roman written on its surface, 
as there are no doubt of earlier races if we could but read them. Its situation gives it 
an added charm; for the blue waters of the English Channel and the long line of the 
Isle of Wight form its southern boundary, and are seen from every eminence. 
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Goodwood 


DODWOOD, the seat of the Duke of Richmond, is situated near 
Chichester in Hampshire, and was first inhabited by Charles Lennox, 
first Duke of Richmond, and son of Charles II. by Louise de Que- 
rouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth. The domain is beautifully 
wooded with cedars, chestnuts, and beeches, and affords grand 
views of the English Channel and the Isle of Wight from the higher 
ground. The present house was built at the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury. The large collection of paintings and sculpture includes some 
enchanting portraits by Lely, and an interesting picture called the “ Cenotaph of Lord 
Dudley,” representing the murder of Mary's husband; it was painted in 1567, and 
brought to Goodwood by the Lennox family from the Chateau d'Aubigny. 

The park encloses the famous race-course, one of the finest in England, and an honor 
to the memory of Lord George Bentick who did so much to improve it. During Good- 
wood week the house is filled with guests, among them almost invariably the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, who occupy a suite of rooms especially constructed and furnished 
for royal visitors, hung with superb gobelin tapestry representing scenes from 44 Don 
Quixote.” A visit to the Duke of Richmond's during Goodwood week has a delight¬ 
ful air about it: the host is charmingly hospitable, the season is over, ladies are wear¬ 
ing their very smartest dresses for the last time; and if the weather is fine nothing is 
more enjoyable than the morning stroll to the stables at Waterbeach after the pleasant 
desultory breakfast in the Egyptian room, the brilliant race seen from the bright lawn 
close to the grand-stand, the return to tea in the pretty gardens, the evening walk to 
Waterbeach, and dinner in the great ball-room, where the guests meet the royal party. 












Brook, in the New Forest 

JROOK, IN THE NEW FOREST, Is one of the most charming 
parts of that Interesting piece of land which for eight hundred years 
has remained in the midst of and yet aloof from and untouched by 
the rush of modern life in England. Not only is Brook interesting 
to the geologist as well as to the historical student and the lover of 
botany, but the mass of lovely details it contains, together with its 
situation facing the Isle of Wight and the chalk turrets of the Needles, 
make it a rich hunting-ground for the landscape-painter. There it 
is still possible to find groves carpeted with withered leaves of beach and oak, where 
trees are allowed to grow at their own sweet will; bridges covered with ivy and red- 
brown creeper, which seem not to have been built but to have grown on the spot on 
which they stand; great tree trunks patched with velvet moss standing out against 
mirrors of water with backgrounds of misty forest, or in silhouette in front of blue lines 
of sea; countless foregrounds and ever-changing distances. 

There it is still possible to study nature as it can seldom be studied now in England. 
As a well-known writer has said, the more the population grows, the more the love 
for nature would seem to be diminishing. The visitor is so accustomed to see the beauties 
oi the country laid waste to serve some questionable good; places that used to be smil¬ 
ing country made into sites for squalid houses; rivers polluted that used to be clear as 
crystal; quaint old streets swept away to make room for lines of dwelling-houses that 
look like prisons; that it is perhaps not to be wondered at that the holiday-seeker falls 
back on other pleasures, or flies to unknown countries rather than risk not finding what 
he seeks at home. Fortunately there is still much beauty left in the old country, though 
it is steadily disappearing. 





















































Beaulieu Abbey 

jEAULIEU ABBEY, near Lyndhurst, Hampshire, lies in a beauti¬ 
ful situation, as its name demonstrates, at the head of Beaulieu 
Creek, and at the mouth of a little river. The legend of its founda¬ 
tion runs as follows. After various oppressive measures had been 
put in force against the order of the Cistercians, King John in 1204 
summoned the abbot and principals to Lincoln. The monks went, 
expecting to receive favor from the king, but John ordered them to 
be trampled to death by horses. No attendants could be found to 
carry out this order, and tne monks hastily retired to their inn. That night the king 
had a terrible dream: he was standing before a judge accompanied by the Cistercians, 
and the judge commanded them to scourge him with rods. The king the next morn¬ 
ing declared that he could still feel the smarts, and an ecclesiastic of the court advised 
him to pacify the Cistercians. Shortly afterwards he granted them a charter for the 
foundation of Beaulieu Abbey, and it became a sanctuary as privileged as Westminster 
or St. Martin's in London. After the battle of Barnet, in which Warwick the King¬ 
maker, who was then fighting for the Lancastrians, was crushed (147 P, Margaret 
and her party took refuge at this sanctuary. She was here visited by many of the 
Lancastrian nobles, and with them she made her way to Bath. Early in the reign 
of Henry VII. Perkin Warbeck, who set himself up as the younger of the two 
srinces murdered in the tower by Richard III., after his claims had been recognized 
?y Scotland, France, and Burgundy, was finally forced to seek safety at Beaulieu, 
rle was lured thence by the promises of Henry VII., made a complete confession of 
lis imposture, ana was executed at Tyburn. The abbot's house is now used as a 
residence by Lord Montagu. _ 



























Killamey House 

ILLARNEY HOUSE, the seat of Lord Kenmare, near Killamey, 
is situated in the midst of that romantic district which annually draws 
so many visitors to Ireland. It is a well-built, handsome edifice in the 
style so much in vogue a couple of hundred years ago, and is one 
of the most attractive residences in the south of Ireland. The grounds, 
through which the romantic little river Deenagh flows, are partly 
laid out in formal gardens, and are much sought after by the tourist 
and the landscape painter. For the former there is a special attrac¬ 
tion in the celebrated stone of Clough-na-Cuddy, a rock which stands in the centre of a 
group of hawthorn trees remarkable for their age and size. Here it was where the 
legend says a monk belonging to Muckross Abbey—the ruins of which are still stand¬ 
ing in the neighborhood—used to retire to pray. One morning while on his knees he 
was attracted by a faint call as if coming from a bird. He rose and followed the sound, 
going on and on till it seemed to him tnat the air around him was filled with celestial 
music. Suddenly in the distance behind him he heard the deep tones of the vesper bell 
and reluctantly turned. To his surprise his old comrades were no longer there. Those 
he saw were strange to him, as were their dress and language. He was in despair at 
being unable to make himself understood, when suddenly the abbot remembered a story 
which had been often told in his younger days, of a holy brother who used to pray on 
Clough-na-Cuddy, and who had disappeared. The pious man felt that his hour had 
come; his prayer to be kept on earth till his sins were purged away was answered. 
Food was brought, but he died in the arms of those who led him to the table. The 
next day the marks of his knees were seen to be sunken in the rock. 
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Ross Castle 

3SS CASTLE, which crowns the Isle of Ross on the lower Lake 
of Killarney, is a square, strongly-fortified ruin standing on a high 
rock, which is surrounded by richly-cultivated fields. The castle 
precincts have been converted into a fair garden, which adds another 
beauty to the chosen spot, and is a grateful contrast to the grim ruins 
which frown above it. The founder of the castle was one of the chiefs 
of the race of O’Donoghues, around whom centre many picturesque 
traditions. The window is still pointed out by the simple folk of 
County Kerry from which he leapt into the lake when he took possession of his new do¬ 
main beneath the waters in exchange for his estates on dry land; and this is the legend of 
his leap. He had the power of assuming any shape, and his wife begged that she 
might see him in some strange guise. He warned her that if she showed any fear 
they would be parted forever. But she persisted, and when she saw her husband ap¬ 
pear as a terrible monster she cried out in terror, and then he took his fatal leap. He 
will remain, the story says, a spirit beneath the waves till the silver shoes on his feet 
are worn out. As he walks but once in every year, it will be long before he reappears. 

Ross Castle was the last which held out against the Parliamentary army in the great 
Civil War. It was besieged by Ludlow—who succeeded Cromwell’s son-in-law Ire- 
ton and Sir Hardress Waller. The castle was defended by Lord Muskerry, and the 
garrison was sufficient, well equipped, and well provisioned; but the defenders sur¬ 
rendered without a blow, seized with superstitious terror when they saw on the lake the 
boats which the besiegers had built in order to attack the fort from the water. An old 
prophecy had foretold that only warships would bring harm to Ross Castle. 
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Carton 



ARTON, situated about eleven miles from Dublin and one from 
Maynooth in the county of Kildare, is the seat of the Duke of 
Leinster. The nucleus of the present mansion was built in the early 
part of the seventeenth century by William, grandson of Sir Thomas 
Talbot of Mala hide. On his death the estate passed to his grand¬ 
son the Earl of Tyrconnel; but was forfeited to the crown in 1691 
and sold to Major-General Ingoldsby. From his successor the nine- 
teenth Earl of Kildare purchased the lease for £8000. The instruc¬ 
tions in his will being carried out, and Maynooth Castle being considered too dilap¬ 
idated, Carton House was chosen in 1739 as the family residence and transformed into 
what it is to-day, one of the noblest of the Irish mansions. It has a length of 400 feet 
horn wing to wing, the central part being occupied by an extensive suite of state-rooms. 
1 hose on the park front include a spacious dining-room and drawing-room, in which 
latter is an organ. An open Doric colonnade joins the wings to the central building. 

According to a tradition, an Earl of Kildare carrying a cup in his right hand rides 
across the Curragh at the end of every seventh year mounted on a snow-white charger 
shod with silver. He will annihilate the enemies of his country if the horse appear at 
any time with the silver shoes worn out; but should he ever be seen without the cup 
his race will become extinct. The ape on the Kildare arms is said, together with the 
motto Hon immemor beneficii,” to commemorate the first earl having been saved by 
a big monkey from a fire which occurred at the Castle of Woodstock near Athy. The 
child was forgotten in the alarm caused by the sudden outbreak; but on search being 

made it was found to have been carried by the animal from the burning room to a 
place of safety. 
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Dromanna Castle 

OMANNA CASTLE, in the parish of Affane, near Lismore, Coun¬ 
ty Waterford, is beautifully situated on the banks of the Blackwater. 
So rapidly does the land shelve to the water's edge, that the castle 
appears as if suspended over the river, with its projecting windows 
supported by the trees which grow on the river bank at the foot of 
the hanging gardens. Dromanna belonged to the Lords of Decies, 
a branch of the great Norman family of the Fitz Maurices, Earls of 
Desmond, who ruled the south of Ireland, which was in the four¬ 
teenth century erected into a County Palatine. The hereditary foes of the Earls of 
Desmond were the Butlers, Earls of Ormond, and in 1564 they fought a bloody battle 
at Affane, in which the Earl of Desmond was wounded and taken prisoner. As the 
Butlers were carrying him off on their shoulders from the field, one of their party cried 
out tauntingly, “ Where is now the great Lord Desmond ? " The faint and wounded 
earl raised himself and replied , 44 Where, but in his proper place—on the necks of the 
Butlers!" It was to the property of a son of Lord Decies that Sir Walter Raleigh, after 
his colonization of Virginia, retired to improve his estates in Ireland; and the potato 
was first planted in Youghal, some fifteen miles from Dromanna. Dromanna is the 
birthplace of the famous old Countess of Desmond, who, at the age of 100, crossed the 
Channel to demand from James I. the restoration of her jointure, and whose death was 
caused by a fall from a cherry tree into which she had climbed—Dromanna was the 
first home of the cherry tree. The house, with its extensive demesne, is the property 
of John Villiers Stuart, a descendant of the original possessors, and is for the most part 
a modern construction; the greater portion of the old castle was destroyed by fire. 
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Lismore Castle 

jlSMORE CASTLE, County Waterford, one of the seats of the 
Duke of Devonshire, came into the hands of the Cavendish family 
after 1748 by the marriage of the fourth duke to the daughter of the 
Earl of Burlington and Cork. In the sixteenth century it was the 
property of Sir Walter Raleigh, after having been for many years 
occupied by the Bishops of Waterford. Situated as it is on the banks 
of the river Blackwater, enclosed in a beautiful belt of trees, and with 
grand mountains stretching on either side, it presents an exceedingly 
attractive picture. It has several times undergone a siege, one attack in particular hav¬ 
ing taken place when it was in the hands of Robert Boyle, Earl of Cork, who boueht 
the estate from Sir Walter Raleigh. 

There are numerous manuscripts still preserved at Lismore, and among them is a 
diary which the Earl of Cork seems to have been most scrupulous in keeping, and which 
describes how, in 1643 Viscount Muskrie came to the Irish army with new forces 
and sat down before the castle, and on Sunday morning they began their battery from 
the church, and made a breach into the house which the warders, however, succeeded 
in repairing. He also gives an interesting account of the! Portreeve of Lismore having 
been taken prisoner at the burning of that town. Many of the defences mentioned in 
this way are still preserved, and from the descriptions given of them in the diary can 
easily^be recognized. One of the rooms in the castle contains a window called King 
James s Window; James II. having looked out from it on one occasion, and started 
back in horror at finding the depth below so great. The castle doors are of Irish oak, 
and are of great strength and beauty } and the arms of the Earl of Cork are still above 
the gates. 
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Drummond Castle 

UMMOND CASTLE, picturesquely situated three and one-quarter 
miles from Crieff in Perthshire, is the Scottish seat of Lord Wil¬ 
loughby d'Eresby. It is partly old and partly modern; the latter 
portion forming two sides of a quadrangle, and being, architecturally 
speaking, somewhat poor in character. The ground it occupies was 
given by Robert the Bruce to Sir Malcolm Drummond for advising 
the use of caltrops at the battle of Bannockburn in 1314. Hence 
the motto “Gang warily” which appears on the family crest. The 
old Drummond Castle was frequently visited by James IV., and twice by Mary Queen 
of Scots in 1566. Cromwell's troops began its dilapidation, and it fell quite into neg¬ 
lect after the Revolution in 1688; but after having been occupied by the royalist troops 
in 1715, and almost levelled by the Jacobite Duchess of Perth in 1745, it was rebuilt in 
1822. Twenty years later it was visited by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 

It is fitted up as an armory at present, and contains many specimens of ancient Celtic 
claymores and other weapons. There are some interesting portraits of the Stuarts in 
the modern building; where also there is a room which was used on one occasion by 
Prince Charles Edward. The castle stands within an extensive park in which there 
are many magnificent oaks and beeches, in addition to many other natural and 
artificial beauties. The garden, considered by many to be the finest in Great Britain, 
is divided into three attractive terraces of about ten acres in extent, which are laid out 
in the principal styles of European horticulture—the Italian, Dutch, and French. George 
III. bestowed the estates, which had been forfeited to the crown, on Captain James 
Drummond, whose daughter married the Hon. Peter Burrell, afterwards nineteenth 
Baron Willoughby d'Eresby. 



















Taymouth Castle 

AYMOUTH CASTLE, near the village of Kenmore, Perthshire, 
and at the head of Loch Tay, was built in 1580 by Sir Colin 
Campbell, sixth knight of Loch Awe, on the eastern limit of the 
1 aymouth property, acquired in the fifteenth century by his ancestor 
Sir Colin Campbell, knight of Rhodes. When he was asked by a 
friend why he had placed his house at the extreme end of his es- 
tate instead of the middle, he answered, 44 We’ll bri zz yont” (press 
, . , , forward). However, the castle is still at the end of the property: 

or instead of extending eastward so as to make the house in the center, as he had in¬ 
tended, the family possessions now stretch for a space of a hundred miles westward 
right up to the Atlantic. 

The lowness of the entrance-hall increases the effect produced by the grand stair- 
case, which immediately follows it and rises to the full height of the central tower 
ornamented in the richest style of Gothic architecture after the manner of Henry VII.’s 
chapel at Westminster. The present peer, Marquis of Breadalbane and Earl of 
Holland is lineally descended from Sir Colin, the knight of Rhodes; the title of Earl 
having been conferred upon the head of the house by Charles II. in 1677. Taymouth 
was visited m 1819 by Prince Leopold, brother of the Duchess of Kent, and afterwards 
ing or the Belgians: Lord Breadalbane summoned part of his vassals to appear in 
honor of his guest, and some 2000 men assembled, all dressed in highland costume, before 
the castje. In the September of 1842 Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort paid a 
visit to 1 aymouth, and the queen inspected the dairy in company with her hostess the 
Marchioness of Breadalbane. On the mantelpiece of the inn at Kenmore is a couplet 

written by Burns in praise of the scenery round the castle. 
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Floors Castle 

LOORS CASTLE, Roxburghshire, was built for the first Duke of 
Roxburgh by Sir John Vanbrugh in 1718. It was originally a plain 
uninteresting, heavy-looking building; but Playfair of Edinburgh un¬ 
dertook its reconstruction in 1849, and transformed it into the splendid 
1 udor edifice which stands today. It has an extensive park and finely- 
wooded grounds. The beautiful gardens were extended in 1857-60. 
1 he home farm to the rear of the castle was rearranged and to some 
extent rebuilt in 1875, and at the same time no fewer than 120 model 
cottages were erected on the estate. Thus it became, when in the hands of the sixth 
duke, James (1816-/9), one of the finest of the residences of the Scottish aristocracy. 

Vlc f t , or]l * s ^ at Ftos Castle in f August, 1867, and the Prince and Princess 
Wales, the Dukes of Edinburgh and Albany, have also been guests within its walls. 
It !s situated on a terraced lawn on the north bank of the Tweed, about a mile north¬ 
west of Kelso. A mound within the castle grounds marks the site of the old Roxburgh 
Castle, formerly a large and important fortress, and one which figured conspicuously in 
the early history of Scotland. There are, however, only a few fragments of the older 
structure now remaining, surrounded by traces of the moat which, filled with water 
romthe Tevoit, formed part of its defences. An old weather-beaten holly tree near 
the 1 weed marks the spot where James II. of Scotland was killed at its siege in 1460. 
The library of the third duke, John U740-1804j, numbering nearly ten thousand vol¬ 
umes, was sold in1812, when the first edition of the “Decameron” (1471) fetched no 
less a sum than £2260, wmle Caxton’s “Historye of Troye” (1461) brought £1050. 
1 hese and other high figures reached were much discussed in literary circles at the time. 
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Stirling Castle 

TIRLING CASTLE, on the river Forth, was all-important as lone 
as there was any fighting to be done: it was the key of Scotland. 
As early as the end of the first century A.D., Agricola recognised 
the significance of the position and erected a fort there; and a glance 
at the war between Scotland and the two Edwards will reveal the 
restless sea of battle which was ever raging round its walls and lofty 
precipices. John Baliol, who had been chosen king by Edward I. 
1 _ , , , D rort J thlrt £? n pretenders, made a secret alliance with France and was 

font / he Popc / r °™ L IS °t th o f ! eaIty - Edward marched against him (1296). 

l?L B hT C ' enter , ed E^nburgh, Stirling, and Perth, conquering Scotland as easily 
as he had conquered Wales. But the submission of the nobles, who were mostly 
Norman by blood, called the people of Scotland to the front under William Wallace, who 
defeated an English army at Stirling (1297) and captured the castle. Edward ™ 
quered him at Falkirk a year later and Wallace burnt Stirling to prevent its falling into 

Kin i s \ cas !fe. but * was ^ JL™** retaKby 

the Scots, only to fall to the English m 1300, and back to the Scots three years lateJ 
Pn ar , d once ™ ore ' ai L d the English held it for ten years, when it was invested 

Srnd.nd ,ni UCe * ^ mai : ched to this last relic of English power in 

Tbil ^ was ^ m P IeteI y/°uted at Bannockburn, just south of the castle, in 1314. 
1, Practically assured the independence of Scotland, though it did not put an 

r the S C0ttlsh n bI fought with English, with each other, and with 
their kings. Stirling has a record of a tragic episode in the later struggle between 
King and nobles—the room in which James II. murdered Douglas. 
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Dunbar Castle 



IUNBAR CASTLE, which is of Pictish origin, is perched on a reef 
of rocks projecting into the sea. We first hear of it in 835, when 
the Piets were routed and exterminated by King Kenneth, and the 
country was divided among the victor's vassals. It was then, prob¬ 
ably, that the rock fortress received its name—the stronghold of Bar, 
from its new master, who had led the conqueror's vanguard in the 
battle of Scone. But in the same year the castle was taken and de- 
r < tv < molished by Earl Murray. Five centuries later Edward II. took 
refuge in Dunbar after his disaster at Bannockburn. In 1333 Patrick, Earl of Dunbar, 
was besieged by an English force, and despairing of his ability to resist, destroyed the 

stronghold; but Edward III. forced him to restore it at his own charges and to admit 
an English garrison. 

Soon afterwards “ Black Agnes,” Countess of March, defended the castle against 
e Bari of Salisbury in her husband’s absence, ft is told of her that when stones were 
flung against the walls, she ordered one of her tirewomen to wipe away the dust. Soon 

a terwards the besiegers brought up against the walls a gigantic machine which con 
tamed a number of atm pn m <>n Tt Txrac* yy << id_ yy i .1 


r . -a -y.— m* Sow." “Beware," cried the 

Countess, Jest your Sow cast her young," and then there was rolled upon it a huge 
mass of rock which crushed it and the men within it. In the sixteenth century Dunbar 
Castle was burnt by German mercenaries, but its greatest romance centres round Mary 
t^ueen of Scots. She fled here in her sorrow after the murder of David Rizzio. She 
was again brought to Dunbar by Bothwell after the evil day of Cramond Brig, and 
ottered much at his hands. Then the castle was besieged and captured by the Re- 
gent urray, and soon afterwards destroyed by the orders of the government. 
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Tantallon Castle 


ANTALLON CASTLE, on the Haddingtonshire coast of Scotland, 
is a line of ramparts joining three massive towers running across the 
neck of a little promontory. This one stretch of wall is enough to 
make Tantallon an invincible stronghold, so sheer are the descents 
of the three sides which face the sea. The castle belonged to the 
family of Douglas in the sixteenth century, and its most important 
appearance in history is in connection with Archibald Douglas, sixth 
ear l of Angus, stepfather and protector to James V. of Scotland. In 
o28 the king, then sixteen years old, made his escape from the hands of Angus, de¬ 
prived the earl of his chancellorship, and framed a sentence of forfeiture against him. 
Angus retired to the borders, and James besieged Tantallon. After two months he 
withdrew his troops, leaving the artillery to follow. 

Angus suddenly appeared with sixty horse, routed the detachment who were con¬ 
voying the artillery, and captured the commander. He then conducted the artillery 
a l°£S its destined route, released the commander, and ordered him to assure the king 
of his loyal services. James, instead of being won by such magnanimity, declared 
with an oath that while he lived the Douglases should find no refuge in Scotland—an 
oath he scrupulously observed. The enclosed area of fortress, cut off from land by the 
wall and towers, and inaccessible from the sea because of its precipices, is occupied by 
a pile of dilapidated buildings on the west, and by a piece of garden ground. This is 
all that remains of the favourite haunt of Scott's Lady Clare. Queen Victoria, in her 
“Journal of Life in the Highland's," says: “We passed Tantallon Castle, a grand 
old ruin on the coast. . . . Bass Rock, opposite, was entirely covered with gulls and 
island geese, quite whitening its sides." 




























Throne Room at Dublin Castle 

KRONE ROOM AT DUBLIN CASTLE.—The castle of Dublin 
was built by the archbishop of the city in 1220. In the subsequent 
300 years it was frequently altered and restored, until at last Queen 
hlizabeth caused it to be fitted up as a viceregal residence, in J560* 
It consists of two court yards, in the upper of which are the apart¬ 
ments of the lord-lieutenant. Opposite to this a colonnade leads to 
the main entrance to the royal apartments, by means of a handsome 
staircase and the Yeoman’s Hall. The Throne Room, which in its 
general plan recalls the old French palaces of a hundred years ago, is a spacious and 
magnificent apartment-one which, especially on drawing-room days, when it is filled 
with rare plants and flowers, never fails to give an impression of regal dignity. The 
ceiling is richly carved, the hangings amber-colored; the royal chair, beneath a gor¬ 
geous canopy, being elaborately decorated and covered with rich crimson velvet. In 
front of this hangs a magnificent gas lustre presented by the Earl of Rutland. 

On drawing-room days the lord-lieutenant stands in the centre of the room sur¬ 
rounded by the officers of state arrayed in their robes of office, the aides-de-camp being 
grouped in a semicircle between the doorway and the throne. Only ladies are pre¬ 
sented, the gentlemen merely passing through the room, bowing as they do so. Each 
ady s card is presented by the aides to the chamberlain, who reads the name and pre¬ 
sents its owner, who thereupon bows deeply and retires without turning her back 
towards the dais. At the close of the ceremony, which in the presence of royalty is 
usually lengthened by the presentation of a number of bulky addresses, those who 
have been presented form into procession and leave the Presence Chamber while the 
Anthem is being played. f s 



















































































The Viceroy's Lodge at Dublin 

HE VICEROY’S LODGE AT DUBLIN was built by the Right 
Hon. Nathaniel Clements, Ranger of Phoenix Park, as a residence 
for himself. In 1784 it was purchased by the government and fitted 
up as a country seat for the lord-lieutenant. It has since been con¬ 
siderably improved in appearance and increased in size, and there is 
royal authority for saying that it is “ a nice comfortable house, not 
unlike Claremont, with a pretty terrace-garden in front laid out by 
Lady Normanby.” George IV. resided at the Viceregal Lodge when 
he visited Ireland in 1821. He was received with great enthusiasm by the people— 
a feeling which was if possible increased by the cordial way in which he expressed his 
appreciation of it. He is recorded to have said that from the day of his birth he had 
borne lively sentiments of affection towards his Irish subjects, and it gave him great 
pleasure to be able to tell them so that night. “And now,” he continued, “ I must once 
more thank you for your kindness and bid you good-night. Go and do by me as I 
shall do by you—drink my health in a bumper. I shall drink yours in a bumper of 
good Irish whisky.” 

Phoenix Park, in which the house stands together with several other government 
and civic buildings, is one of the largest and finest in the United Kingdom. It is seven 
miles in circumference. Portions of it are devoted to the People’s Park and the Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens. It contains many splendid groups of trees, especially of elms and 
hawthorns, and commands from certain points a beautiful view of the Dublin and 
Wicklow mountains. In May, 1882, it was the scene of the assassination of the Irish 
Secretaries, Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke. In the People’s Garden there 
are a beautiful sheet of water and a profusion of flower-beds. 
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Dunluce Castle 

NLUCE CASTLE —The ruins of this once formidable stronghold 
stand on a bold, precipitous headland near Giant’s Causeway, in the 
north of Ireland. The age of the castle is not known; but. from the 
open chimney-shafts and other remaining fragments of the venerable 
building, now rapidly succumbing to the severe climate of the coast, 
it is obvious that considerable additions must have been made in the 
sixteenth century to parts evidently of older origin. These, no doubt, 
had taken the place of some sort of defensive battlement, as is im- 
plied in the name Dunluce, or Irish Dunlios, a fort. The history of the building is the 
old well-worn one of annexation. It was for long the headquarters of the clan Mac- 
Quman; but the hospitable chieftain of that family failed to keep the rapidly-increasine 
bcots in check, and they finally arranged to take it from him. s 

Their good example was followed not long afterwards by one Sorley Boy MacDon- 
nell, an adventurous member of another Scottish house, assuming the responsibilities 
ot its management. The time soon came for his removal, and Sir John Perrot, an 
English lord deputy acting for Queen Elizabeth, handed the entire place over to the 
care ot one Sir Peter Carey. That gentleman, succumbing to the force of associations, 
soon hatched a scheme to transfer the property to himself, but was surprised in 1585 
and killed by the recently-expelled MacDonnell, who was ultimately reinstated and 
made custodian of the castle. MacDonnelPs family was afterwards ennobled under the 
title of Earl of Antrim. In the rock on which the castle stands there is still to be seen a 
cavern into which a portion of the floor is said to have fallen on the occasion of a feast. 
I he terrified survivors then left the place, and it has never since been occupied 

























Pembroke Castle 

JEMBROKE CASTLE was built by Arnulf de Montgomery at the 

* d /h e n ve . nth r centui T t but the buildings of the outer ward were 
no added till the fourteenth century. Th! castle played an import¬ 
ant part in the wars between England and Wales, and in 1109 it 
was given over to Gilbert de Clare, surnamed " Strongbow,” who 
mlarged it and surrounded it with a lofty embattled wall. Henry 
Tudor, afterwards Henry VII., was born at Pembroke Castle in 
- 1456. His mother, Margaret Beaufort, was little more than thirteen 

“Mav WaS .K°. n T ! f £COrdsti " r l e,m “ K , in one of her letters—“It was on this 

day of St. Anne that I did bring into the world my good and gracious prince and 

-only beloved son.” The father, Edmund, Earl of'WhmonfTdteTfhl?Months 
later and Margaret was left a widow at the age of fourteen with a baby of five rnomhs 
She became one of the most learned ladies in the land, and helped Caxton in his efforts 
to improve the tone ol Eng ish literature. Henry VII. was always grateful to the man 
who protected him in his childhood at Pembroke Castle, and described him Is “ an old 

^Welshman."" ^ *** *"» 

In 1648, during the Civil War, Colonel Poger, “ full of brandy and Presbyterian texts 
of Scripture, as Carlyle says, seized Pembroke. Cromwell sa[down before the plare 
but as his artillery did not arrive from Bristol, because of contrary winds there was 
nothing to do but to starve Poger s garrison. This took him six weeks. Poger and 
certain others had to surrender at mercy, because, Cromwell says in a letter 2 “thev 

„ f, r , ved fl a very good cause; but, being now apostatised, I did rather makl 

election of them than of those who had always been for the King.” 











Balmoral Castle 

IALMORAL CASTLE, Aberdeenshire.—It was in 1848 that Queen 
I Victoria first visited Balmoral and conceived the idea of making it 
her Highland home; and it was five years later that the foundation 
stone of the present castle was laid. In 1855 it was first inhabited. 
The queen writes in her diary: “An old shoe was thrown after us 
into the house for good luck when we entered the hall. The house 
is charming; the rooms, delightful; the furniture, papers, every- 
* . , thing, perfection. The view, which one could never quite see from 

e e P l J? ouse ' * s 9l UI te beautiful.” The chief feature of the new house, which is in the 
t-5° c .j ar °E| a * s a c ^ oc ^ tower 100 feet high—a conspicuous landmark all over 
Uee side. 1 he drawing-room and other public rooms are on the ground floor, while 

t e queen s own apartments are on the first story. The castle can accommodate about 
a hundred persons. 

The estate, which covers ten thousand acres, extends to the summit of Lochnagar 
-Ihe mountain which the queen calls “ her Highland Jewel "-and loins the domains 
ot rSirkhall and Abergeldie, winch is now occupied by the Prince of Wales. Balmoral 
was bought from the Earl of Fife for £32,000, and the castle was built at the expense 
o the rrince Consort. It is in Balmoral that the queen can most easily free herself from 
, e , C f eS f ot S ^ a * :e ' a ? i a ? unequalled sense of her royal duties permits, and live 
the life of a private lady the friend and earthly providence of those about her. It was 
here that the betrotha of Prmcess Louise to the Marquis of Lome was announced. 
In the grounds, just above Middleton’s Lodge, is the memorial to Prince Albert, which 
was unveiled in 186/, on 15th October, the anniversary of the queen’s betrothal; and 
there is also a cross to the memory of the Princess Alice of Hesse, her daughter. 






















New Mar Lodge 

EW MAR LODGE, Aberdeenshire, is situated a few miles from 
rSalmoral. Old Mar Lodge was let when Alexander William 
George Duff, the present Duke of Fife, came into the property in 
18/9, and as he wanted a shooting-box, he had to use a little stone 
house called Corriemulzie Cottage. Then he began to build. First 
he added a drawing-room, then extra bed-rooms, then a billiard- 
room, then a small chapel, a ball-room, and lastly the entrance- 
, , fJ hal1 and dining-room were reconstructed. These rooms, cluster- 
mg round the old cottage, are of pine-wood; stags' heads decorate the ball-room; “the 
whole house is quaint, irregular, and comfortable. It stands low among its trees— 
birch, pine, and mountain ash; there are glimpses up and down the valley, with its mist- 
capped granite mountains; and close by, the Fall of Corriemulzie, pouring in two 
streams into its deep flowery glen." The duke has nine houses in Scotland (where his 
property measures some four hundred square miles), the town house in Portman Square, 
London, and East Sheen Lodge. . 

. T hc iM S / re a , vei 7 anci ! nt famiI y; but the oldest charter which the Duke of Fife has 
is dated 1404, under the seal of Robert III. They were a hard-headed, masterful race 4 
some of them great at hunting down highwaymen (one called “ Rinse the Glen"), others 
great at business—William, Provost of Inverness, and his nephew Dipple, carried on 
the greatest business north of Aberdeen. Of Dipple it was said that “ the longer he sat 
at the bottle, he became still more cautious and secure, so that if at the beginning of a 
sederunt one might get a tolerable bargain of him, after he was a little in liquor it was 
impossible to overreach him—he was very well fitted for business." He left a great 
fortune to his son and heir, William, first Lord Fife of this line. 




























Edinburgh Castle 



PINBURGH CASTLE, called in ancient times the “Winged Cas- 
tle, because of its lofty situation, was, as far back as the fourth cen¬ 
tury, B.C., a royal residence; for the first of the Pictish kings made 
it his stronghold. The great Arthur, king of the Britons, fought a 
battle against the Saxons in the sixth century, A. D., to help the 
Piets and Scots to defend the castle. In the time of William the 
Conqueror it belonged to King Malcolm, whose death at the hands 
t „ Richar “ Mowbray induced William to change the name of 

owbray to Pierce-eye or Percy.” It remained a Scottish possession until 
hdward 1. took it by storm in 1296. It was held by the English for thirty years, and 
recovered by the Earl of Moray. King Robert the Bruce demolished it; but it was 
rebuilt by order of Edward III, and belonged to the English till William Douglas again 
redeemed it in 1341. s 


The castle was not on y the residence of the Scottish kings and queens, but also their 
prison at such times as the confederate barons possessed themselves of the persons of 
then- sovereigns. Mary Queen of Scots occasionally resided there, and after the death 
of Kizzioshe retired into the castle and gave birth to her son. In her “Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands,” Queen Victoria thus speaks of Edinburgh: “ The 
„ view from ttie road before you enter Leith is quite enchanting; it is, as Albert said, 
u fairy-like, and what you would only imagine as a thing to dream of, or to see in a 
u P Icture ._ 1 here was that beautiful large town, all of stone ( no mingled colors of brick 
u !° 1 ? lar . lt} > wkh the bold castle on one side and the Calton Hill on the other, with those 
u sharp hills of Arthur's Seat and Salisbury Crags towering above all, and mak¬ 
ing the finest, boldest background imaginable.” 
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The Great Hall at Edinburgh Castle 

HE GREAT HALL AT EDINBURGH CASTLE, also called 
the Banqueting Hall, occupies the south side of the quadrangle. 
It was built upon a substructure already in existence, and no 
doubt took the place of a more ancient apartment. The present 
hall is not so wide as the space enclosed by the walls of the base¬ 
ment ; for the side of the hall which faces the quadrangle is built 
upon the arches which form the roof of the basement cellars, and 
is not flush with the wall below. This hall was for 200 years en¬ 
tirely forgotten, because it was divided up to suit the purpose of a garrison hospital. 
It measures eighty-four feet by thirty-three feet, and with its open timbered roof is forty- 
five feet high. The restoration was carried out by gift of the late William Nelson, 
and details discovered during the operation revealed that the upper part of the walls 
and the roof were constructed by James IV., who married Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII., and who was killed at Flodden. Symbols associated with the king and 
his queen were found carved upon the series of corbels which support the chief timbers 
of the roof* These timbers were at the restoration of the hall emblazoned with the 
arms of the principal governors and constables of the castle between the years 1107 
and 1805; and the stained-glass windows bear the arms of Scottish kings and queens, 
and also of leading persons in Scottish history up to the time of the Reformation. The 
hall was last occupied in 1648, when Cromwell was entertained there by the Earl of 
Leven. The kitchen is directly underneath it, and is approached by a flight of steps 
carried down in the thickness of the west gable. During the wars at the beginning of 
this century the chambers under the hall, of which there are two stories, were occu¬ 
pied by French prisoners. 
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Holyrood Palace 

OLYROOD PALACE is situated at the east end of Edinburgh, im¬ 
mediately outside of what was at one time the fashionable quarter 
of the city. Behind it lie the Queen's Park and the small but im¬ 
posing mountain Arthur's Seat. The area it occupies is part of the 
western court of its predecessor, which was a much larger building; 
and that in its turn was built on the site of the once princely Abbey 
of the Holy Rood founded by David I. Sombre and unattractive- 
looking though it be, none of the royal residences of the country can 
vie with Holyrood in the interest of its associations with Scottish history. It was for 
some time the residence of James I.; and James II. was born, crowned, married and 
buried within its walls. James III. also lived and was married there. It was neglected 
for some time after James V. died; but James VI. selected it as his abode when he 
married Anne of Denmark. Charles II. and James VII. also used it; and during the 
short stay of the Pretender it was the scene of a magnificent succession of levees and 
balls. There also the Duke of Cumberland slept after the battle of Culloden. George 
IV. held a levee at Holyrood in 1822, and Queen Victoria paid it her first visit in 1842. 
But the great attraction of Holyrood consists in its having been the scene of many of 
the chief events in the life of Mary Queen of Scots. In 1563 the episodes occurred 
with the poet Chastelard; and in the Chapel two years later Mary was married with 
pomp to Darnley. It was from Holyrood that she sent the famous ring to Elizabeth, 
the ring which might have saved Lord Essex's life; while the murder of David Rizzio 
will invest it with romantic gloom as long as it holds together. There is a collection 
of portraits in one of the rooms, and of interesting relics in the Chapel. 
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Queen Mary's Bedroom at Holyrood 

UEEN MARY'S BEDROOM AT HOLYROOD, Edinburgh, and 
her other private apartments, constitute the great attraction of the pal¬ 
ace. When the tourist has seen them, he is usually content to let the 
other sleeping lions lie. To have been able to raise the dark curtain 
and to peep for a few seconds into the romantic past is for most people 
a greater satisfaction than any which the dry historic has to offer. 
Fortunately for the associations connected with the “ martyred 
queen/' the rooms in which she spent the greater portion of her none 
too happy life in Scotland have been preserved in similar condition, as far as the main 
features are concerned, to that in which she left them. The richly ornamented bed and 
at least three of the old chairs still occupy her sleeping chamber, and the tapestry hangs 
from the panelled roof as it did three centuries ago. But the interest chiefly centres 
in the small door to the secr et passage by which the conspirators entered in search of 
David Rizzio. The unsuspecting queen was seated at her table when the door opened 
and Darnley entered. Going towards her, he was about to place his arm with feigned 
affection around her waist when she started up; for the room was filling with armed 
men. Ruthven, pale as death and clad in armor, then came forward, and Rizzio, 
quick to divine his danger, sprang behind Mary and grasped her robe in terror. But 
the same moment the table was flung down; and while Darnley held the queen in his 
arms, Douglas snatched the dagger from his belt and gave the hapless victim his first 
wound. After a terrific struggle, the unfortunate minstrel was taken up insensible, 
ruthlessly through the bedroom and the anteroom, flung down at the head of 
the staircase, and there dispatched. His body was completely covered with wounds. 
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Craigmillar Castle 

JRAIGMILLAR CASTLE, about two miles south of Edinburgh, is 
situated, as its Gaelic name implies, on a rock-crowned eminence. 
From structural evidences, some portions of it must have been built 
soon after the Conquest, when every landed proprietor had to make 
his manor capable of standing a siege. During the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury the castle was possessed by the Prestons of Gorton, and re¬ 
mained in their family for about three hundred years. The fortress 
was of considerable strength, and it was one of the places in which 
the nobles were accustomed to confine the Scottish kings at such times as they gained 
ascendency over them. Craigmillar was a favorite residence of Mary Queen of Scots 
during her minority. In 1554 it was sacked and burnt by the English soldiery, but soon 
afterwards it was rebuilt upon the ruins of the former castle; for in 1561 Mary resided 
there, and stationed her guards at a small village close by, which still bears the signif¬ 
icant name of ** Little France.” Five years later, Mary was still living in the castle, 
and from it paid her visits to Bothwell after he had been wounded by Elliot, a moss¬ 
trooper, and returned to Craigmillar with him and her court. Here her ministers tried 
to persuade her to divorce Darnley; and upon her refusal, they planned his death. 

A terrible story, dating from the fourteenth century, is told of Craigmillar. A certain 
Sir John Herring had a beautiful daughter, Margaret, who was a devoted Roman Cath¬ 
olic. A young monk at an abbey close by won her favor, and for safety the lovers 
met in a little farm belonging to Sir John. His suspicions were aroused, he followed 
her to the farm-house, and finding the door shut, he immediately set fire to the thatch. 
The bodies of the two lovers, and seven other people of the house, were afterwards 
found burnt to cinders. 
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Abergeldie Castle 

3|£§}BERGELDIE CASTLE, Aberdeenshire, is situated on the banks of 
the Dee, about two miles below Crathie Parish Church, opposite a 
hill called Craig-na-Ban, “ the rock of the woman,” because it was 
the haunt of a reputed witch who was burnt there. She was the last 
of her race in that district. Part of the castle is old, and over it rises 
a more modern turreted tower. It is now the shooting-box of the 
Prince of Wales, who holds it on a lease from the Gordon family. 
It was for a time used as a country house by the Duchess of Kent, 
Queen Victoria's mother. No historical scenes are spoken of as having been enacted 
at Abergeldie, but it is closely bound up with the family life of Queen Victoria and 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. 

In the queen's diaries of her life in the Highlands there are many references to Aber¬ 
geldie. A day's stalking is recorded during which the Prince Consort shot a roe in 
the woods of Abergeldie. They had come from Glennachoil, where there is a beauti¬ 
ful view. During her mother's lifetime the queen was often here. It was here too 
that she said good-bye to the Prince of Wales on a dull, raw morning in 1875, when 
he started on his memorable journey to India. Her own words in the “Journal'' de¬ 
scribe the scene with pathetic simplicity: “ Our ladies and gentlemen and all the people 
were assembled outside. Poor dear Beatrice was the only one absent. Bertie shook 
hands with all. I wished him every possible success, and that God would bless and 
protect him during the long and anxious journey to the East. It was very sad to see 
lim drive off with Alix and the boys (the little girls followed in another carriage', not 
mowing what might happen, or if he would ever return. May God bless him.'' 
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Braemar Castle 

jRAEMAR CASTLE, in Aberdeenshire, called by the people of the 
country-side “ Mar '' Castle, stands at the junction of the Dee and 
Cluny, built on the site and from the ruins of one much older. Its 
position is marvelously beautiful, on the top of a knoll in the centre 
of the park, at the foot of Kenneth's Craig. It was the hunting seat 
of the earls of Mar originally, and was burnt down at the end of the 
sixteenth century, when it was rebuilt by the government for the 
purpose of overawing the Farquharson race, the most powerful 
clan in that part of the Highlands. Every summer a 44 Scottish Gathering '' is held 
at the castle, a vivid account of which is given by Queen Victoria in her 44 Leaves 
from the Journal of Our Life in the Highlands:” “The Duffs, Farquharsons, the 
“ Leeds, and those staying with them, ana Captain Forbes and forty of his men who 
44 had come over from Strath Don, were there. Some of our people were there also. 
“ There were the usual games of 4 putting the stone/ 4 throwing the hammer * and 
44 * caber/ and racing up the hill of Craig Chennuich, which was accomplished in 
“ less than six minutes and a half; and we were all much pleased to see our gillie 
44 Duncan, who is an active, good-looking young man, win. He was far before the 
“ others the whole way. Mr. Farquharson brought him up to me afterwards. Eigh- 
“ teen or nineteen started, and it looked very pretty to see them run off in their differ- 
“ ent-colored kilts, with their white shirts (the jackets or doublets they take off for all 
“the games), scrambling up through the wood, and climbing the hill. After this we 
“ went into the Castle, and saw some dancing; the prettiest were a reel by Mr. Farqu- 
“ harson's children and some other children, and the 4 Ghillie Callum ' beautifully 
“ danced by John Athole Farquharson, the fourth son/' 
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Inveraray Castle 

NVERARAY CASTLE, Argyleshire, is one of the works of the 
famous architect Adam, who began it in the year 1744 for Archi¬ 
bald, the third Duke of Argyll. About twenty years ago a fire par¬ 
tially destroyed the building, and it was immediately restored with cer¬ 
tain alterations. The banks of the Aray have been the home of the 
Campbells since the fifteenth century, when the first Earl of Argyll 
built the old baronial hall, of which the ruins are still to be seen close 
to the present castle. An old town, once described by a chronicler 
as “ compact of the most wretched hovels that could be imagined,” once lay between 
the castle and the river. But Earl Archibald had it demolished, and laid out the present 
town, which is about a mile to the south of the castle. The river Aray flows into Loch 
Fyne, one of the most famous and beautiful of the lochs of the Western Highlands, and 
beloved of epicures by reason of its herring. The scenery is as typical of Scotland as 
the Campbells themselves. Queen Victoria in her journal speaks with enthusiasm of 
the hills, the lights, the purple heather, and the woods. 

The history of the Campbells is the history of Scotland: no family has borne a larger 
share in the trials and triumphs of a country than the clan of which MacCallum More 
is the chief. In Scottish literature, Inveraray holds a large place, for the Campbells are 
ever prominent in story too: one famous Duke of Argyll figures in “The Heart of 
Midlothian," another is much spoken of in u Kidnapped," which seems to breathe the 
very air of the Western Highlands. A Countess of Argyll was the natural sister of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and entertained her sumptuously; and Inveraray can now claim 
a link with the royal house of England since the union of the Princess Louise with the 
future Duke of Argyll. 














































Glamis Castle 

jLAMIS CASTLE is the hereditary seat of the Earl of Strathmore 
and Kinghorn, and lies five miles to the west of Mahon. Sir Walter 
Scott, in his ** Demonology and Witchcraft/’ tells how he passed a 
night at Glamis, and how impressed he was by the venerable castle 
and the traditions attaching to it. One thing especially appealed to 
his boyish imagination: a secret chamber whose entrance, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the family, must only be known to three people 
at once—the Earl of Strathmore, his heir-apparent, and any third per¬ 
son they took into their confidence. On his way to his apartment in a distant corner of 
the building he was conducted through the straggling rooms and passages of the old 
house,—Malcolm II. was supposed to have been murdered in the “ king’s room,”— 
“ and I must own,” he writes, ** that as I heard the door shut after my conductor had 
retired, I began to feel myself too far from the living, and somewhat too near to the dead.” 
According to tradition, the murderers of Malcolm were drowned in the Loch of Forfar, 
and pieces of chain armor, swords, and battle-axes have been found in the drained por¬ 
tions of the loch. Antiquarians, however, always ready to disprove tradition, affirm that 
the armor belonged to the less interesting soldiers who fell at Forfar during the rising of 
Robert Bruce. One of the countesses of Glamis was executed at Edinburgh for witchcraft; 
and the lord treasurer ordered a payment of £40 for the “ keeper of the Glammys and 
baby,” which shows that if the king and his court did not at times live at the castle, it 
was at any rate kept up by consent of royalty during the forfeiture of the Strathmore 
property. In 1654 the army of the Commonwealth was quartered at Glamis Castle, 
and the records of their commissariat are preserved there. 
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The Crypt at Glamis Castle 

HE CRYPT AT GLAMIS CASTLE, Forfarshire, is the secret 
chamber mentioned by Sir Walter Scott, whose entrance, according 
to old custom, must be known only to the Earl of Strathmore, his 
heir-apparent, and one other person. The chamber is haunted by 
the ghost of Earl Beardie, one of the Crawfords, who fulfills his doom 
playing at cards till the day of judgment. The great hall, which 
bears the date of 1621, contains portraits of Charles II., James VII., 
Claverhouse, and Lauderdale; and in the little Jacobean chapel are 
some paintings by DeWitt. Robert II. granted the property to John Lyon, and made 
him a baron. His grandson. Sir Patrick, was created Lord Glamis in 1445. 

John, sixth lord, who died in 1528, had wedded Janet Douglas, a woman with a most 
tragic and mysterious history. She was a grand-daughter of Archibald, fifth Earl of 
Angus (“Bell the Cat”). Her mother was Elizabeth Drummond, sister of the three 
Drummond ladies who were poisoned in the reign of James IV. (one of them, Margaret 
Drummond, was his mistress). Her husband, Lord Glamis, died just at the time when 
her brothers were in disfavor with James V.; and as she showed compassion for them, 
a sentence of forfeiture was pronounced against her—which was not put into effect. 
Then a new charge was brought against her—the murder of her husband; but this 
was abandoned. Finally she was accused of conspiring the death of the king. She, 
her second husband (a Campbell), her two sons, Lord Glamis, George Lyon, and an 
old priest, were all arrested. She was convicted by an assize, chiefly on the evidence 
of her younger son, who was sixteen years old. The judges appealed to the king to 
pardon her; but the sentence was carried out, and she was burnt on the Castle Hill of 
Edinburgh in 1537. 34+ 























































Dunvegan Castle 

EGAN CASTLE, which stands on one of the rocky promon¬ 
tories near Dunvegan in the Isle of Skye, is one of the most roman¬ 
tically situated of the Scottish strongholds. The headland on which 
it rests is washed on three sides by the waves of the Atlantic Ocean, 
and on the fourth can only be reached by means of a bridge which 
crosses a narrow gully. There the Macleod has sat from time im¬ 
memorial, as Alexander Smith said, ** in his old eyrie at Dunvegan 
with its drawbridge and its dungeons. At night he can hear the sea 
beating on the base of his rock; his * maidens' are wet with the ocean spray, and his 
mountain tables are shrouded in the Atlantic mists.” It is unquestionably one of the 
most fascinating of the Highland castles, and figures in many a wierd tale and mys¬ 
terious legend. Sir Walter Scott has drawn largely from its lore; and it made so 
strong an impression on Dr. Johnson when he visited it in 1773 that, as he says him¬ 
self, he 4i tasted lotus there, and was in danger of forgetting that he was ever to depart.” 

The portion of the castle nearest the Atlantic is said to nave been a Norwegian fort¬ 
ress at the time when the Scandinavians were masters of the island. Traces of ninth- 
century construction still exist; and these, together with the frequent additions and 
alterations which have since been made, combine to make the architectural effect a 
strangely conglomerate one. One of the Dunvegan relics is the “ fairy flag ” of the 
Crusaders, said to have been captured from a Saracen by one of the Macleods. An¬ 
other is a curious horn, mentioned by Robert Burns in one of his drinking songs. It 
belonged to Rory More 'who was knighted by James VI., and who built a consider¬ 
able portion of the castle), and each heir was expected to be able to drain it at a draught. 
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Lochleven Castle 



OCHLEVEN CASTLE, which rises from out the waters of the 
beautiful lake set among the dark wild hills of Kinross, is a fit set¬ 
ting for the romantic scenes enacted there when it was the prison of 
Mary Queen of Scots. Before her captivity, other notable prisoners 
had languished in the safe seclusion of the stronghold which the 
Pictish King Dungart had built by the lake. The most famous was 
the rebellious Earl of Northumberland, who had risen against Queen 
Elizabeth. It was here that Mary listened unconvinced to the fiery 
eloquence of John Knox. She did not see Lochleven again until she was brought there 
as a prisoner in the charge of Lord Lindsay after her surrender at Carberry Hill. Her 
lot was made the less endurable by the severities of the Lady of Lochleven, who had 
been the mistress of the queen's father, and was the mother of the Regent Murray. 

It was within Lochleven's walls that in July of the year 1567 Mary was forced to 
abdicate in favor of her son. Some months later she made her daring escape. Who 
does not know the stirring tale of young George Douglas's devotion: how he stole the 
castle keys and flung them into the lake when the queen and the faithful Jane Kennedy 
had embarked with him in a small skiff; how the queen herself handled the oars to 
help the unskilled youth; and how they landed on the other shore and were able to 
flee to Lord Seyton's castle of Niddrie, protected by the gallant clansmen? From there 
Queen Mary hurried on to Cadyow, where the help of the Duke of Hamilton awaited 
her. The place of her landing—Mary's Knowe—is still pointed out, and the keys 
were recovered early in this century. Near the knowe has been found what was un¬ 
doubtedly Mary's sceptre—a wand of cane with ornaments of ivory and silver, bearing 
her name. 
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Dunnottar Castle 

UNNOTT AR CASTLE, Kincardineshire, a very old and large Scot¬ 
tish ruin, crowns a massive rock which juts into the sea about a mile 
and a half to the south of Stonehaven, in the north-east of Scotland. 
It is seen to best advantage on a summer evening when it rears its 
silhouette of broken turrets like the remains of some ancient and de¬ 
serted city against the western sky. The Otter Mount, the penin¬ 
sular mass on which it has been built, being only approachable 
from the mainland by a steep winding road, Dunnottar Castle 
must at one time have been one of the most impregnable of the Scottish strongholds. 
Here it was that the Marischal, Sir William Keith, lived when Bruce and Baliol were 
contesting the northern crown. It was then taken by the English; but in 1298 Wal¬ 
lace retook and burned it, along with 4000 of its captors. Rebuilt and fortified by Ed¬ 
ward HI. in 1336, it fell soon afterwards into the hands of Sir Andrew Murray. 

Mary Queen of Scots, with a bodyguard of Scottish earls, visited it in 1562. Nearly 
a century later, when Cromwell defeated Charles I*, it was chosen as the safest deposi¬ 
tory for the regalia; which, however, were afterwards hidden in a neighboring manse 
by Lady Ogilvie, wife of Ogilvie of Barras, to whose care they had been entrusted. 
For the greater defence of the precious trust, Mons Meg, now lying in Edinburgh Cas¬ 
tle, was transported with the rest of the royal artillery. The place is still pointed out 
where the great cannon lay. Dunnottar was a state prison during the time of the 
Covenanters. Many of them are buried there, and their cells with the iron rings and 
instruments of torture are still intact. The vast buildings, covering three acres of 
ground, have been left since 1715 to the tender mercies of the elements. 
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Bothwell Castle 

jOTHWELL CASTLE, on the bank of the river Clyde, some four¬ 
teen miles from Glasgow, belonged in the Middle Ages to the Doug¬ 
lases, the most powerful family in Scotland, the rival and sometimes 
the superior to royal power. The struggle between the Douglases 
and the crown finished towards the end of the fifteenth century, and 
under James II. they were exiled, and Bothwell Castle, along with 
other possessions, devolved upon the Hepburns of Hales. James 
IV. created Lord Patrick Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, and bestowed 
upon him the hereditary office of Lord High Admiral of Scotland. His grandson was 
the famous Lord Bothwell. In 1561 Mary Queen of Scots, widow of Francis the Dau¬ 
phin, landed at Leith—she was then nineteen years old. Four years later she deter¬ 
mined to make herself the rallying point of Catholicism, and married Henry Stuart, 
Lord Darnley, who stood next to her in the line of blood, both being grandchildren of 
Margaret, sister of Henry VIII. In 1567 she fell in love with Earl Bothwell, who mur¬ 
dered young Darnley. The earl was charged with the murder, but was so powerful 
that he was acquitted. He divorced his wife and married the queen. But the horror 
of this act roused Catholic as well as Protestant nobles to revolt. Mary and the earl 
went to meet them, but their soldiers refused to fight. Bothwell escaped to a life-long 
exile. The queen was imprisoned at Lochleven, and made to abdicate in favor of her 
son by Darnley, James VI. of Scotland, who became James I. of England. In his reign 
the castle once more reverted to the Douglases. In 1857, Lord Douglas dying without 
issue, the property, with new Bothwell Castle, passed from his sister, Lady Montague 
to her eldest daughter, the Countess of Home. 
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Raglan Castle 

IAGLAN CASTLE, seven miles to the south-west of the town of 
jMonmouth, the most modern of the ancient castles in Monmouthshire, 
was built in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and its architec¬ 
ture ranges through the various styles of the period between Henry 
V. and Charles I. The remains of the castle cover an area which 
measures a third of a mile in circumference. Charles I. often visited 
Raglan, and was magnificently entertained by Henry, first Marquis 
of Worcester, who had a retinue that might have followed a king. 
The marquis, who was eighty years old, used to lecture the king. On one occasion 
Charles was in the library at Raglan, and caught sight of a book which he said he had 
never seen before. The marquis replied that it was the book of books, and if the king 
had been well versed in it he would have been the king of kings. It was an account 
of how Aristotle had instructed his pupil Alexander, and the marquis offered to lend 
it to the king on two conditions: first, that he would read it; secondly, that he would 
make use of it. On another occasion the king told him he had imprisoned some gentle¬ 
men on charges which he believed had been brought against them by prejudiced per¬ 
sons to satisfy personal spite. “Well, sire,” said the marquis, “you may chance to 
gain you the kingdom of Heaven by such doings as these; but if ever you get the king¬ 
dom of England by such ways, I will be your bondman/' 

In the summer of 1646 Raglan was held by the marquis, who was eighty-four years 
old, for ten weeks. It was the last place in all England that held out for the king at 
the end of the first war. Fairfax, who had been “ at the Bath ” for his health, came 
up on purpose to take it, an/ soon succeeded. The splendid library, one of the finest 
in Europe, was totally destroyed. s 















Harlech Castle 

\RLECH CASTLE, on the coast of Merionethshire, is one of the 
numerous fortresses built by Edward I. when he had broken the 
power of the great Welsh cheftain Llewelyn. It is indeed, as it has 
been described, the ideal castle of childhood's imagination; an over- 
poweringly massive erection on a lofty eminence, square shouldered, 
and with round towers magnificently commanding the mountains 
and the sea. After the defeat of the Lancastrians at Northampton 
in 1460, Queen Margaret and Prince Arthur fled northward and 
took refuge at Harlech Castle, then in the hands of Dafyd ap Einion, a Welsh chieftain. 
Eight years later Edward IV. was master of all England and Wales, excepting three 
strongholds, of which one was Harlech. 

The king sent Sir William Herbert against Dafyd, and after a march over moun¬ 
tains, which challenges Hannibal's crossing of the Alps, he invested the place and sent 
his brother Richard to order the immediate surrender of the castle. Dafyd replied, “ I 
held a tower in France till all the old women in Wales heard of it, and now the old 
women of France shall hear how I defend this castle." 

It was impossible to reduce the stronghold except by famine, and Richard com- 
Dounded for its surrender by promising to intercede with Edward IV. to spare the 
leroic defender. When the castle was surrendered, the king was at first indignant at 
Richard's request that Dafyd should be spared. “ Then, sire," said Richard, when the 
dng swore he would show no sort of mercy, “ you may, if you please, take my life in 
ieu of the Welsh's chieftain's. If you do not, I will most assuredly set Dafyd back 
in his castle, and Your Highness may send whom you please to take him out." The 
famous **March of the men of Harlech" dates from the Yorkist victory. 
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Cardiff Castle 



|ARDIFF CASTLE, which stands in the middle of the town of Car¬ 
diff, is still inhabited, though nearly eight centuries old. Its owner 
is the Marquis of Bute, to whose family the city owes so much of 
its striking and rapidly growing prosperity. It was built in the 
eleventh century, and soon after its erection it became the enforced 
residence, or prison, of Robert Courthose, the eldest son of William 
the Conqueror. After Rufus's death in the New Forest, Robert, 
who was Duke of Normandy, was the rightful heir to the English 
throne; but the younger brother Henry seized the crown and forced Robert to abandon 
his rights. An apparently sincere reconciliation then took place publicly between the 
brothers, but when Henry I. had been king but a short while, fresh differences arose 
between them. Robert was confined in Cardiff Castle for thirty years—treated with 
great respect and kindness, but a prisoner none the less. Henry I., however, wrote of 
nim to the Pope: “I have not imprisoned him as an enemy, but I have placed him in 
a royal castle as a noble stranger, broken down with many troubles; and I supply him 
abundantly with every delicacy and enjoyment." Among the u enjoyments ** allowed 
to Duke Robert were the games of chess and dice, and visits to pleasant places round 
about. 


The keep, which still dominates the town, dates from the fourteenth century; but 
the clock tower is modern, as are most of the inhabited rooms. The interior contains 
many frescoes. Of these the most interesting are a series illustrating the history of the 
castle, which adorn the walls of the great Banqueting Hall. In 1776, John, fourth Earl 
of Bute, was created Baron Cardiff of Cardiff Castle, and since then the castle has re¬ 
mained in the possession of the Crighton Stuart family. 
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Caerphilly Castle 

JAERPHILLY CASTLE, a few miles from Cardiff, has fallen so 
rapidly into decay within the past hundred years that it has little at¬ 
traction as a ruin beyond its picturesque appearance. Even the 
elaborate arrangements which evidently were made for its defence 
can no longer be fairly estimated. Sufficient remains however to 
enable one to realize that they must have been unusually ample even 
for a castle belonging to the feudal times, when “ might ” was “right,” 
and when the guiding rule in all such undertakings was “ safe bind, 
safe find.” The design in the erection of Caerphilly Castle apparently went the length 
of so far taking advantage of the natural situation as to be able to inundate the sur¬ 
rounding land, which in those days of primitive methods of assault must have assured 
it a fair amount of safety. Of these arrangements there are still some curious traces to 
be seen. The tower which stands at such a remarkable angle near the south-east 
corner would seem to do so owing to an attempt having been made in modern times to 
blow it up with gunpowder, though for what reason is unknown. 

The date of its erection is uncertain; but it probably belongs to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The original owners are said to have been the Despenser family. 
Hugh Despenser is mentioned by Smollett as having been the favorite knight of Ed¬ 
ward II. He, however, lacked the prudence necessary in those days to enable one in 
that position to deal with the envy of his rivals, the turbulent Lancaster and his clique 
of nobles, who first declared their animosity by withdrawing from Parliament, and 
then proceeded to other extremities, and finally succeeded in displacing him. Edward 
II. found refuge at Caerphilly shortly before his downfall. The Marquis of Bute is 
now proprietor of the castle. 










































Hawarden Castle 

| A WARDEN CASTLE, Flintshire, is the home of William Ewart 
Gladstone, and by its connection with him is best known. It came to 
him through his connection by marriage with the Glynne family. 
Before his time it was merely a picturesque country house with 
some memories, chiefly of the Civil War; now it is the Mecca of all 
Liberals, and in its rooms doubtless were first conceived and finally 
matured some, at least, of the great thoughts which, embodied in leg¬ 
islative enactment, have revolutionised English life. The view we 
depict is that which greeted the eye of the aged statesman as he sat at work in his study, 
whence he directed the nation’s affairs. That study contains, moreover, one of the 
finest and best ordered libraries ever possessed by one man. The massive circular 
keep shown in the photograph is all that remains of the old castle. 

The earliest event at Hawarden of which we hear is the stay there of King Henry 
VII., who came ostensibly to hunt the stag; but probably his real object was to concil¬ 
iate the powerful Earl of Derby, his stepfather. The earl’s brother, suspected of sup¬ 
porting the intrigues and rebellion of the impostor Perkin Warbeck, had been executed. 
This was in 1494, and in the next year the king was here again and passed from here 
to Knowsley—which is still the seat of the Earls of Derby. One hundred and fifty 
years later, during the Civil War, the castle was held by Sir William Neale for the king, 
who came in 1646 to Hawarden—then called Hardin—from Chester, which is about six 
miles to the west. Shortly afterwards the Parliamentary forces under General Mitton 
besieged and captured the castle. In 1832 Queen Victoria paid a visit to Hawarden, 
accompanied by her mother the Duchess of Kent, and was loyally received. 
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Rhuddlan Castle 

HUDDLAN CASTLE, the “Castle of the Red Bank,” lies on the 
eastern side of the Clwyd, near St. Asaph, in Denbighshire, and is 
said to have been built by Llewelyn ap Sitsyll, King of Wales, about 
1020. Some years later Duke Harold, afterwards King of England, 
was sent by Edward the Confessor against Gryffyd ap Llewelyn, 
the son of the royal founder; and the castle was taken and burnt. 
William the Conqueror caused it to be restored, and it became the 
residence of Robert, the nephew of Hugh Lupus. It was again 
partly destroyed in a foray, but rebuilt by Henry II. Edward I. frequently stayed at 
Rhuddlan, and in 1283 held a parliament in the castle. In the Civil War the royalist 
garrison of Rhuddlan, after a short siege, surrendered to General Mytton, and in 1646 
Parliament ordered it to be “ slighted,” that is, dismantled. 

Rhuddlan is probably the only castle which was ever rescued by a mob of fiddlers 
and montebanks. When, during the reign of Richard I., the Earl of Chester was sur¬ 
prised by a Welsh force, he sent to Roger Lacy, his constable in Chester, bidding him 
come to his aid with such forces as he could muster. It was Midsummer Day and 
Fair Day in Chester. Roger Lacy summoned all the idlers he could gather to march 
with him, and they followed him to Rhuddlan—like FalstafPs ragged battalion. The 
Welsh fled on seeing the approach of a large body of men, without stopping to see what 
manner of soldiers they were. Richard II. (\ 399) stayed here just before his dep¬ 
osition. The good and bad in his government had alike made the king hated; and a 
final act of tyranny against his cousin Henry, from whom he took the Lancastrian es¬ 
tates, set all the powerful nobles against him. The rising was arranged when Richard 
was in Ireland. He landed in Wales only to find his kingdom lost. 
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Chirk Castle 


-IIRK CASTLE. Denbighshire, was built in the twelfth century, on 
the site of a still older stronghold commanding Offa's Dyke, by 
Roger Mortimer, a descendant of the Mortimers who came over in 
the train of the Conqueror. The dyke is a boundary wall running 
from Flintshire to the mouth of the Wye, and was constructed by 
Offa, King of Mercia, in the eighth century. Queen Elizabeth be¬ 
stowed Chirk and its lands, together with much other property, on 
her favorite the Earl of Leicester; when his fortunes waned, it 
passed into the family of Lord St. John of Bletsoe. Its next owners were the ancestors 
of the present Lord Middleton. In the Civil War we hear much of Chirk. King 
Charles made it his headquarters for one night in \ 645, and a year later he again came 
there, having marched from Ruthin, and effected a junction with the forces of Prince 
Maurice ana the cavahy of the gallant Prince Rupert. 

In the year before the king's first stay. Chirk was besieged by its own master a 
sufficiently rare event. Sir Thomas Middleton was a staunch Parliamentarian, but 
his castle was garrisoned by the king's men, and he was driven to invest it. During 
the same war Chirk stood another siege, the attack being led this time by Cromwell 
himself. That he proceeded with his usual vigor is shown by the great havoc he 
wrought with the massive walls. So battered were they, that it is said the repairing 
of them cost £80,000. Cromwell left in Chirk some memorials of his stay there a 
pair of jack-boots and spurs. The castle of the Middletons is notable for the extent 
and grimness of its dungeons, and also as being one of the castles which has been un¬ 
interruptedly inhabited for the longest time; for it has never been destroyed, and has 
been so well cared for that its appearance belies its age. 
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Denbigh Castle 



|ENBIGH CASTLE was built in the reign of Edward I., at the time 
when the English conquest of Wales was being consolidated. Dur¬ 
ing the Wars of the Roses Edward IV., while still Duke of York, 
was besieged in Denbigh Castle by Henry VI., who promised if he 
took the duke to spare his life and let him quit the kingdom. But 
Edward escaped. The lordships of Denbigh and Ruthin were after 
this siege mulcted in a sum of a thousand marks, which the king 
paid to Jasper, Earl of Pembroke, and the Duke of Bedford as a re¬ 
ward for their help in the taking of the castle. Denbigh was one of the gifts bestowed 
by Queen Elizabeth upon the Earl of Leicester; and here, as at Kenilworth, he sumpt¬ 
uously entertained her. Shortly after the battle of Rowton, King Charles I. arrived at 
Denbigh Castle with 500 men one September night, having ridden from Chester by 
way of Hardin (Hawarden). The governor at that time was Colonel Salusbury, 
whose family at their own cost repaired the walls. Shortly afterwards the castle was 
besieged by Parliamentarian troops under Thomas Mytton, whose letter summoning 
the garrison to surrender has been preserved. 

Denbigh Castle was visited by Prince William Frederick, son of the Duke of Glou¬ 
cester, in 1803, when he received the freedom of the borough of Denbigh. The castle 
will always attract even those who care little for the reminiscences which cluster round 
it, by reason of the incomparable beauty of the view from the hill on which it stands. 
The interior was allowed to decay when Charles II. came to the throne; but it has 
now been partially restored, and the grounds are used as a park for the people of the 
town. Almost within its precincts stands the church of St. Hilary, perhaps the ancient 
garrison chapel. 
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The Tower of Penrhyn 



HE TOWER OF PENRHYN, near Bangor, Wales, a facsimile 
of the great tower of Rochester, was built by Samuel Wyatt, when 
the castle was reconstructed in the early part of the present century 
at a cost of nearly half a million. It stands on the site of a mansion 
which belonged to Molwynog, who in the eighth century was King 
of Wales. This ancient building was destroyed in 987 by Meredyth 
ap Owen, but was replaced by another in the time of Henry VI. 
The designs for the present reconstruction were made by Hopper, 
the architect of the House of Commons. The work is enormously solid; but some¬ 
what severe and cheerless-looking, a Norman characteristic which is not lessened by 
the freedom with which slate has been introduced. In the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
Penrhyn was owned by Piers Gryffyd; who with a battle-ship of his own joined Drake 
in meeting the Armada; but it afterwards came into the possession of the Pennants. 
After the death of Dawkins Pennant in 1840, his elder daughter married the Hon. 
E. Gordon Douglas who assumed the surname Pennant and was made a peer in 1866. 

The tower and castle command an extensive view, and, together with the park en¬ 
trance, a Saxon design in the form of the old Roman arch, combine to make one of 
the finest properties in Wales. Like Dunvegan and many other castles, Penrhyn has 
its drinking-horn, the draining of which commodious vessel is supposed to be a test of 
manly quality. Queen Victoria, en route for Scotland in 1849, halted in Caernarvon 
Bay and Prince Albert was rowed ashore to visit the castle and its tower. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales also visited the estate in July, 1894, on which occasion the 
Welsh Eisteddfod was attended for the first time by an English heir-apparent bearing 
that royal title. 
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Penrhyn Castle 

|ENRHYN CASTLE, near Bangor, was in the eighth century the 
palace of the King of North Wales. It was levelled to the ground 
by Meredith ap Owen at the end of the tenth century, and at the 
beginning of the thirteenth was granted by the great Llewelyn to 
Trahaiarn, from whom it descended through the female line to 
William ap Gryffyd, who rebuilt the house in the reign of Henry VI. 
Piers Gryffyd, who possessed it in the time of Elizabeth, fitted out a 
ship at his own expense and joined Sir Francis Drake in the defeat 
of the Armada. The drinking-horn of Piers Gryffyd is still preserved at Penrhyn— 
an ox horn ornamented with chased silver. On grand occasions all the servants were 
allowed to drink from it, and according to the strict rule the drinker had to empty the 
horn at one tip and instantly blow it to show that he had done his work thoroughly. 

The house came into the Pennant family partly through marriage and partly by pur¬ 
chase, and the present building is almost entirely of recent date. In 1849 Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort called at Carnarvon Bay on their way to Scotland in the ** Fairy/' 
The Prince Consort was rowed ashore, and, accompanied among others by the Prince 
of Leiningen, Earl Grey, and Captain Gordon (a relation of Colonel Pennant's ), was 
shown over the magnificent castle of Penrhyn. In July, 1894, the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales, with the Princesses Victoria and Maud, visited Penrhyn and the fa¬ 
mous slate quarries close by. They then attended an Eisteddfod—the first occasion 
on which a Prince of Wales has done so—and seated in front of the bards and harp¬ 
ists in their flowing white and green robes they listened to an ode recited by Mr. Lewis 
Morris, the poet, and were recnristened with Welsh names by the chief officer of the 
Eisteddfod. 3QO 























Conway Castle, in North Wales 



|ONWAY CASTLE, IN NORTH WALES, was built in 1294 by 
Edward I., who wanted a stronghold from which to hold the Welsh 
in check. It was here that he received from Adam de Francton the 
head of Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, severed from his body at the 
close of the fight near Pont Orewyn. In 1294 the Welshmen so 
closely besieged the castle, that at last but one flagon of wine re- 
mained of all the royal stores. Edward refused to fare better than 
his soldiery, and pouring the wine into a barrel of water, gave every 
man of the garrison his share of the much-diluted luxury. 

In 1832 the castle was visited by the Princess Victoria and the Duchess of Kent, 
who found many traces of the rich decoration of Queen Eleanor's state bed-chamber. 
In the window-place of this room is a raised dais, upon which it was Queen Eleanor's 
habit to hold her levee. When she first rose in the morning, the ladies of the court 
assembled here while her tire-women braided and perfumed the long tresses which were 
the most striking adornment of her Spanish beauty. Conway Castle disputes with 
Carnarvon and Beaumaris the first place among the picturesque ruins of Wales. The 
restorations have, on the whole, been well carried out. 

The fine proportions of the banqueting hall—it is 130 feet long and 32 feet wide— 
can only be traced by the position of the fireplaces, both ceiling and floor having been 
destroyed. Of the turrets which surmounted the eight towers five remain standing, 
t i^e bridge of approach lends a peculiar grandeur to the distant view of the castle. 
In the great civil war Conway was long held for the king, first by Archbishop Will¬ 
iams and afterwards by Prince Rupert, but was at last taken by the Parliamentarians. 
The walls are from twelve to fifteen feet in thickness. 
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Carnarvon Castle 



JARNARVON CASTLE occupies the entire west end of the town 
of Carnarvon, North Wales, and is washed on two sides by the 
waters of the Seiont and the Menai Strait. It was begun by Ed¬ 
ward I. in 1283, and is the masterpiece of his architect Henry de 
Elreton, and one of the most imposing and extensive mediaeval fort¬ 
resses in Europe. The castle is built entirely of hewn stone; its 
walls are from 8 to 14 feet thick, strengthened by several polygonal 
towers surmounted by turrets. The most interesting portion is the 
Eagle's Tower, in which Edward II. is generally supposed to have been born; the 
chamber is small and has no fireplace, but its discomfort was modified by the hanging 
of tapestry on the walls, a custom introduced into England by Queen Eleanor—there 
are still to be seen traces of where the tapestry was fixed. 

Happily for the king, his son was born at Carnarvon, for that fact enabled him to 
practise his well-known deceit upon the Welsh chieftains at Rhuddlan. He began his 
harangue to the assembled Welshmen by saying that in consequence of their often- 
expressed wish to have a prince of their own country, if they promised obedience to the 
one he named, he would indulge them by nominating a person whose life had hitherto 
been irreproachable, one that was born among them and could speak no word of Eng¬ 
lish. The chieftains eagerly assented to his offer and swore obedience, when the king 
presented his own son, born a few days before at Carnarvon Castle. *' This," said he, 
“shall be your future prince. Well eichdynl" < Behold your man!) According to 
another tradition, it was outside the Queen's Gate of Carnarvon Castle itself that the 
baby prince was exhibited to the astonished Welsh assemblage. Since the time of the 
Restoration, Carnarvon Castle has belonged to the crown. 
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Beaumaris Castle 

JEAUMARIS CASTLE, in the eastern corner of the island of An¬ 
glesey, was built by Edward I/s great architect, Henry de Elreton. 
The question naturally arises, why should the English king have 
built a third fortress so close to the already existing strongholds of 
Conway and Carnarvon ? One reason was that Rhuddlan, on the 
opposite shore of the straits, was constantly in the possession of the 
Welsh princes. Another reason for building a castle on this spot 
was that it might have a fosse, not only as a defence, but also 
to serve as a canal where small boats could unload under the very walls. Until 
1812, part of this canal, called 44 Llyn-y-green/' was visible, and the rings to which 
the boats were moored still remain in the walls of a projecting fortification, known as 
u Gunner's Walk/' The chapel is a wonderful piece of masonry, the only entire room 
remaining out of all the great buildings erected by Edward's orders; it was saved from 
the general delapidation by the stone arches of its roof. The interior of the castle is 
beautiful, especially the walls of the great hall, which are pierced by the exquisite tracery 
of five windows, and draped with luxuriant ivy. 

In the reign of Henry IV. Beaumaris was granted to the renowned Harry Percy, 
surnamed Hotspur. In August of 1832 Queen Victoria, then a young princess of 
thirteen, visited Beaumaris with her mother, and the royal standard was hoisted on the 
battlements of the ancient fortress. She also was present at the celebrated Eisteddfod 
held within the area of the castle; and the future Queen of England, seated within these 
walls so full of memories of English hostility, listened to the music called forth by the 
descendants of those very bards who had been hunted to death by her great predecessor 
nearly six hundred years before. 













Scarborough Castle 

CARBOROUGH CASTLE, Yorkshire, stands on a promontory 
which rises 300 feet from the harbor. It was built by William le Gros, 
Earl of Albemarle, in the middle of the twelfth century. In \ 554, after 
Queen Mary’s marriage with the King of Spain, the English, fear¬ 
ing Spain and the Pope, rose in rebellion in various parts of the 
country, and one of the events of this rising was the taking of Scar¬ 
borough by Thomas Stafford. He disguised himself and his troop 
as peasants and country-women, and went to Scarborough one 
market-day. He and about thirty of his men were admitted into the castle without 
any suspicion. They seized a favorable moment, secured the sentinels, possessed them¬ 
selves of the gate, and let in the rest of their companions, who had arms concealed be¬ 
neath their disguise. Stafford’s triumph was short, for after three days the castle was 
retaken for the queen by the Earl of Westmorland, and he was taken prisoner to 
London, tried, and beheaded. 

During the Civil War the castle was held for the king by Sir Hugh Cholmley for 
seven months; his beautiful wife persisted in staying with her husband and nursing 
the wounded. In 1655 the castle was the prison of George Fox, the founder of the 
Quakers, who at different times was confined in three different rooms. One he likened 
to Purgatory, because it was filled with smoke; another had no fireplace or chimney, 
and his body became numb with damp and cold; but he suffered most in the third, 
into which the wind drove the rain until the water came over his bed, and he had to 
try and skim it up with a platter. His jailers made a threepenny loaf last him three 
weeks, and steeped wormwood in his water. Three years later he was free, and was 
invited to preach at the castle, and was received there with great kindness and honor. 
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Ripley Castle 

5 LEY CASTLE, close to Ripley in Yorkshire, was built by Sir 
William Ingilby, in J555. After the battle of Marston Moor 
(July 1644), in which the Royalists were completely beaten, Crom¬ 
well sent one of his officers, a relation of Ingilby's, to Ripley Castle 
to announce his arrival in the town. The master of the house was 
not at home; but Lady Ingilby told the messenger to return to 
Cromwell and inform him that she could on no account receive such 
a man under her roof, and that she had sufficient force to defend her 

E erson and her house against all the rebels. However, her relative at last persuaded 
-ady Ingilby to receive the general. She went out to meet Cromwell at the lodge gate 
with a pair of pistols stuck in her apron-strings, and having first told him that she did 
not expect that either he or his soldiers would behave improperly, she conducted him 
into the hall. There they sat all night, each on a sofa at opposite ends of the room, 
and each equally suspicious of the other's intentions. When he left, she sent a message 
for him to the effect that he had done well to conduct himself so peaceably, for he would 
never have left her house alive if he had behaved differently. 

The great tower contains on the wainscoting of one of its rooms a carved inscrip¬ 
tion bearing the date of the building. The lodge is also old ; but the rest of the castle 
has in late years been much enlarged and rebuilt, and its ornamental battlements con¬ 
trast strangely here and there with the traces which remain of the old stronghold forti¬ 
fied for use. Ripley has been occupied by the Ingilby family ever since the castle was 
built. The land first came to them through Sir Thomas de Ingilby, who, in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, married the heiress of Ripley, ** and well used the stoare 
he got." 
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Richmond Castle 

CHMOND CASTLE, in Yorkshire, was put in hand at the close 
of the eleventh century; the keep, however, the glory of Richmond, 
was not built until nearly one hundred years later by Conan, Duke 
of Brittany and Earl of Richmond, whose daughter Constance was 
mother to the unfortunate Prince Arthur so cruelly murdered by 
King John. The castle is defended on three sides by a natural 
slope of great abruptness. From the delightful walk which winds 
round the castle it may be observed that the rock is partially hewn 
and moulded to adapt it to the superstructure. The walls of the enceinte enclose a 
space of five acres, and appear to be all of a Norman design. The keep stands at an 
angle, and is placed so as to defend the castle's weak quarter. The enormous strength 
of Richmond Castle perhaps deterred besiegers, for it plays but little part in recorded 
warfare. In 1174 William the Lion, King of Scotland, entered the north of England 
at the head of 80,000 men, and the importance of the place may be judged from the 
fact that in the metrical romance of Jordan Fantosme, Richmond Castle is mentioned 
as the one source of Henry III/s anxiety; and when the defection of one baron after 
another was reported, his only inquiry was whether the fortress was still in their hands, 
and when he saw the messenger coming to tell him the unexpected good news that 
the Scottish king was defeated, he despairingly forestalled his supposed message by 
asking, ** Has the King of Scotland entered Richmunt ? ” Obviously, then, the pos¬ 
session of Richmond Castle was equivalent to victory. At the end of the Hall of Scot¬ 
land the wall breaks off and forms a seat, in which George IV., when Prince of Wales, 
enthroned himself, declaring that it commanded the finest prospect he had ever beheld. 
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Middleham Castle 

DDLEHAM CASTLE, near the town of Middleham in Yorkshire, 
was built by Robert Fitz Ranulph. The Norman keep, the fortress 
of the first Lord of Middleham, was not large enough for the princely 
Nevilles, into whose family the castle passed, and they enclosed the 
keep with a quadrangular building flanked with towers at each angle. 
After the battle of Ludlow C1459), in which the Yorkists were forced 
to disband, Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, fled to Calais, and 
Henry VI. granted the castle to Sir John Neville, uncle to the Earl 
of Salisbury. Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, who had helped to put Edward IV. 
on the throne, turned against him and imprisoned him for a short time at Middleham 
in the custody of George Neville, Archbishop of York. 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester, became possessed of the castle by marriage with Anne 
Neville, the younger daughter of the King-maker. She had first been married to Prince 
Edward, son of Henry VI., when her father turned Lancastrian and sided with Queen 
Margaret. Prince Edward was killed at Tewkesbury; and Anne was hidden by the 
Duke of Clarence, who had married Isabel, her elder sister, and desired to keep the 
whole of the estates. Richard found her in disguise, and married her, and they lived 
at Middleham Castle, whence the duke could easily perform the duties attaching to his 
office of Governor of the Northern Marches. Richard's Household Book at Middle- 
ham still exists, and contains some information about his son Edward, born in 1474. 
When Edward IV. died, Richard left his wife and son at Middleham, and intercepted 
his nephew Edward V. on his progress to London. His son died in 1484 at Middle¬ 
ham Castle; and in the next year his wife Anne died, a few months before her hus¬ 
band's fall at Bosworth. l86 




















Bolton Castle 

IOLTON CASTLE, in Wensleydale, near Leybourn, Yorkshire, 
once belonged to the Scropes. The last of the family who lived 
here was Emanuel, thirteenth Lord Scrope and Earl of Sunderland, 
who died in 1630. In the November of 1645 the Cavaliers who 
held the castle surrendered after a long and gallant defense, and in 
1647 the Committee at York ordered the fortress to be made unten¬ 
able. Though it does not appear that the order was carried into 
,■■■ ■■ effect, from that period the castle has been neglected and allowed to 

fall into ever greater dilapidation. The north-eastern tower, which had suffered most 
from the fire of the besiegers, tumbled down two years later* Close to the south-west- 
ern tower is the room in which Mary Queen of Scots is supposed to have been im¬ 
prisoned: she was let down to the ground through one of the narrow windows by an 

at 1n1h?reign of Tames II. the castle was the residence of the eccentric Marquis of Win¬ 
chester. Bishop Cartwright, in his diary, tells how he was received by the marquis 
** with all kindness imaginable at dinner, from one at noon till one in the morning. 
Another contemporary says that Lord Winchester would sit at supper from six or seven 
in the evening till six or seven in the morning, eating, drinking, smoking, talking, or 
listening to music: his guests could amuse themselves as they liked and take a nap 
when tLy felt inclined; but the dishes and bottles were not cleared from the table. 
Sometimes he roused all his men at midnight and would go hunting by torch-light. 
It was said that the marquis affected folly so that he might be supposed incapable of 
holdSg offi« at a time when he disapproved of the kin A policy. At present several 
turrets are occupied by farmers, and some half-dozen families live in the castle. 
























Wilton House 

IILTON HOUSE, Wiltshire, some three or four miles north-west of 
Salisbury, was erected by W^illiam Herbert, first Earl of Pembroke. 
Henry VIII. conferred the buildings and lands of the dissolved Abbey 
of Wilton upon illiam Herbert, who had married Anne, sister of 
Katherine Parr. As executor of Henry's will he had influence in 
the court of Edward VI., who created him Earl of Pembroke. He 
at once began to alter and adapt the conventual buildings at Wilton, 
-1 and made them into a residence worthy of his rank, engaging Hol¬ 
bein to design the porch. Since that time, many celebrated architects have been em¬ 
ployed on the house. Solomon de Caus built the garden front, which was burnt soon 
after its completion. The fourth earl wished Inigo Jones who built the Palladian 
bridge over the river Wiley, which flows through the park-to restore the portion des¬ 
troyed; he declared himself too old, and left the work to Webb, who had married his 
niece. Vandyke decorated some of the chambers. Little change occurred in the house 
until early in the nineteenth century, when James Wyatt was set to enlarge it. tie 
swept away much of the ancient part, and substituted Roman and Gothic iom}s. 

Queen Elizabeth visited Wilton House in 1579, and Prince Henry m 1 603, when 
for a short space it became the residence of the court. It was here that Sir Philip 
Sidney composed his "Arcadia/' and some of the incidents are painted on the panels ot 
the saloon. The house has also the reputation of being the birthplace of the dramatic 
poet Philip Massinger. Aubrey says that King Charles I. loved Wilton above all 
places, and went there every summer; and it was he that advised Philip, Earl ot Pem¬ 
broke, to have the front constructed with stately pavilions at each end, and to improve 

the garden. 
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Stonehenge 

TONEHENGE, that wonderful monument of ancient times, about 
which so much has been said but so little is known, is situated on 
Salisbury Plain,Wiltshire, about two miles west of Amesbury. Not¬ 
withstanding the attention which has always been devoted to this 
fascinating relic, we are still practically in ignorance of its history. It 
is first mentioned by a ninth century writer, Nennius; but no clue is 
given by him as to what it was or had been. The stones would appear 
i to have stood at one time in two circles, the largest blocks occupy¬ 

ing the outer ring. A vallum of earth surrounding these encloses what seems to have 
been a fosse. From the appearance of the ground it is evident that the remains as they 
now stand are only a small portion of something which once existed; but what that 

something was is left entirely to conjecture. . , ,, 

The strip of land called the Avenue and Cursus, bounded on both sides by a bank 
of earth extending from the entrance for nearly a third of a mile, has led to the assump¬ 
tion by many antiquarians that the work is that of a people familiar with the chariot- 
courses of the Romans. Others rather incline to seek the clue in the numerous earth¬ 
works which cover the surrounding plain, and which in many cases have been ex¬ 
amined and found to contain skeletons and cists of calcined bones, together with many 
strange relics of which it has been impossible to ascertain the age. Nothing, however, 
has as yet come to light which enables us to form any idea of the form, extent, and 
purposes of this marvelous legacy from prehistoric times; than which, especially when 
seen by moonlight, nothing more mysterious and weird exists to-day in England, it 
stands like the remains of some uncouth building made by giant children in their play, 
and we can only gaze at it and wonder. 

























Old Sarum 



JJLD SARUM, Wiltshire, a mile and a half north of Salisbury, is 
known to have been one of the principal stations of the Romans dur¬ 
ing their occupation of Great Britain. It is generally considered to 
have been their Sorbiodunum. The records speak of it as having pos¬ 
sessed a cathedral, as v/ell as other churches, and as having been 
guarded by lofty bulwarks and a castle. This castle it was no doubt 
which was defended so gallantly by an army of ancient Britons 
when Kenric, King of Wessex, besieged and captured the city in 
552. Now its glory is departed; and nothing is left above ground, either of the castle 
or of the once large and populous city which surrounded it, but the scattered and des¬ 
olate remains of ramparts, ditches, and foundation walls overgrown with brushwood. 

Like Eltham, Old Sarum was a royal favorite in its day. It was frequently occupied 
by the West Saxon monarchs; Alfred the Great ordered all those living near it to lend 
willing hands to strengthen its fortifications; Henry I. often resided there; and there 
it was where all the nobility of the realm assembled to do homage to his son William 
as successor to the throne. After this it seems to have gone through a period of neg¬ 
lect, so that when Henry II. began to reign in 1154 he found it in a state of dilapida¬ 
tion, and had to spend £61 to save it from utter ruin. Leland the antiquary and libra¬ 
rian to Henry VIII. gave it as his opinion, after visiting the city, that lack of water 
was the cause of its desertion. There was a 44 right faire and stronge castelle within 
Old Saresbyri,” but now there was not 44 one house inhabited nether in or without the 
towne,” though there had been “ houses in cyme of mind inhabited in the este suburb/' 
From this time onwards Old Sarum has been slowly disappearing. 
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The River Noddre 

HE RIVER NODDRE, in Wiltshire, a little above its junction with 
j the Wily, has been divided artificially and part of its stream brought 
[ through the park belonging to Wilton House. Much of the attrac¬ 
tiveness of this mansion ana its grounds is due to their situation on the 
banks of this charming river. Aubrey says that Charles I. lovedjhis 
above all places, and came hither every summer. u It was he,” he 
adds, ** that did put Philip, first Earl of Pembroke, upon making the 

--magnificent garden and grotto and to build that side of Wilton that 

fronts the garden with two stately pavilions at each end.” The house according to the 
same authority, was built with stone brought from the ruins of Old Sarum in the time 
of Edward VI. Madame d'Arblay in her diary says of this delightful spot thatthey 
stood and stared and strained their eyes “till the guide was quite fatigued. Tis a 
noble place, and how might it be enjoyed, if, as an old rustic told us, fine folk lived as 
they ought to do! ” 

Horace Walpole says: ** The scenes which Hans Holbein, Inigo Jones, and Vandyke 
had decorated, received their best touches of beauty from Earl Henry's hand. He re¬ 
moved all that obstructed the view to or from his palace, and threw Palladio s theatri¬ 
cal bridge across the river.” One of his successors placed an esquestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius on the hill, and also an arch designed by Sir William Chambers. 
Here it was where Philip Massinger first saw the light, and in imagination one can see 
Sir Philip Sidney wandering along the river bank engrossed with the composition oi 
u Arcadia.” The site of Wilton House, probably in the early days of the magnnicent 
cedars which ornament the spot, was formerly occupied by an abbey. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth visited it in 1579. It is situated not far distant from the town of Wilton. 
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Longleat 

ONGLEAT, to the west of Warminster, in Wiltshire, was granted 
by Henry VTH. to Edward, Earl of Hertford. He began to build a 
priory there; but before he had finished, the king dissolved the relig¬ 
ious houses. The property was bought by one of the Thynnes, who 
had been knighted by the Protector Somerset, and the half-finished 
priory was completed as a private residence. The building is in the 
mixed style belonging to the end of the sixteenth century, principally 
Roman, designed, some say, by John of Padua. The founder, Sir 
John Thynne, married Christian, daughter of Sir Richard Gresham, Lord Mayor of 
London, and sister and heir to Sir Thomas Gresham, who built the first Royal Ex¬ 
change. 

Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, spent many years of his life at Longleat. He was 
one of the seven bishops who refused to read James H/s Declaration of Indulgence, and 
he was deprived by William III. for refusing to take the oath of allegiance. Lord Wey¬ 
mouth (a descendant of Sir John Thynne 1 offered him an asylum at his house, and 
Ken arrived with his books, the only property he took from Wells Palace. A part of 
this library is still preserved at Longleat. Miss Burney gives a rather dismal account 
of her visit to the house with the royal party. She had a silent dinner with the gentle¬ 
men -the ladies of the family and the Marquis of Bath were dining with the king and 
queen—“the Weymouths, Thynnes rather, are silent, and we had but little talk as en¬ 
tertainment/' The house she found “very magnificent and of an immense magnitude," 
but sadly in need of repair, and by no means cheerful or comfortable. She slept in 
Bishop Ken's room, so far from the rest of the inhabitants, that if she had seen his ghost 
she might have screamed her voice away before anyone came to encourage her. 
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Kendal Castle 

ENDAL CASTLE, Westmoreland,crowns a green hill to the east of 
Kendal. It is known chiefly as the home of Katharine Parr, the last of 
the wives of King Henry VHI. The daughter of Sir Thomas Parr, 
Master of the Wards and Comptroller to the King, she was born in 
1510, and had a younger sister and a brother. When the king 
married her she was thirty-three years old, and had already been 
twice a wife. Her first husband had been Edward Burgh, son of 
Lord Burgh ; and the second, Sir John Neville, Lord Latimer, whom 
she married earlier in the year which saw her become the king's consort. The king 
treated her badly, and finally banished her because of her attempts to convert him to 
the Protestant faith. He could not brook the presumption of ** Kate," who dared to 
“ turn doctor and instruct" him. She had not had enough of marriage, but took a 
fourth husband. Lord Seymour, and that too was an unhappy match. We are en¬ 
abled to say that Katharine was of small stature, for her body was discovered a hun¬ 
dred years ago in the castle of Sudeley in Gloucestershire, where she was buried; and 
we know she was not thought beautiful by the courtiers of her day. 

The castle of Kendal had descended into the family of the Parrs by marriage. It 
was, when we first hear of it in the reign of Richard Coeur de Lion, the property of 
one Gilbert Fitz-Reinfred, who was compelled to deliver it up to the king. From the 
Parrs it passed to the Marquis of Northampton, and shortly after his attainder it is 
known to have been in ruins. It is generally thought that its destruction dates from 
the time of its master's unsuccessful fights on behalf of Lady Jane Grey. But this is 
only conjecture, and there is as little certainty concerning the end of Kendal Castle as 
about its foundation. 



















The Great Hall of Warwick Castle 


HE GREAT HALL OF WARWICK CASTLE is entered from 
the inner court by a flight of stone steps leading under a Gothic 
porch. It is 62 feet long, 40 broad, and 35 high—dimensions which 
recall the unlimited hospitality of the feudal barons. In the spand¬ 
rels of the richly ornamented Gothic roof, which was put up in 1830, 
are carved the bear and ragged staff, the arms of the Earls of War¬ 
wick, and the centre beam is ornamented with a great boss and 
an earl's coronet. The floor was made in Venice, and consists of al¬ 
ternate squares of red and white Veronese marble arranged lozengewise. The walls 
wainscotted with oak panels, browned by age, and are hung with armor and 



are 


moose and reindeer’s antlers. Near the east window is the doublet worn by Lord 
Brooke when he was killed at Lichfield in 1643. Piled round the huge fireplace are 
logs of wood, according to the usage of the ancient baron’s household—for the hall is 
the only apartment in the castle devoted to the keeping up of old customs. Over the 
fireplace is a wind dial, and opposite to it a complete suit of steel armor and a brass- 
studded helmet belonging to Cromwell. The room is pleasantly lighted by three large 
Gothic windows in deep recesses. These monuments of other times carry back the 
imagination to the vigorous feudal days, the bold knights and lordly barons; but the 
fancy will be more attracted by the pretty contrast to armor and strong walls—an 
open piano, a piece of needle-work, or a portrait on an easel, the gracious traces of the 
present lady of the castle, the Countess of Warwick, celebrated in society as Lady 
Brooke. In the central window is a valuable Grecian sarcophagus, on which stands an 
antique bust of Hercules, and in the western window a bust of Trajan. 
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Warwick Castle 

IARWICK CASTLE was founded before the Conquest, probably by 
| Ethelfleda, daughter of King Alfred. William the Conqueror di- 
| rected Turchill de Warwick to add to and strengthen the fortifica¬ 
tions. Wonderfully striking is the approach to the castle: the pre¬ 
cipitous sides of the broad path which winds through the solid rock 
completely hide the prospect for a hundred yards; suddenly one huge 
tower rises into view, then another, and then a third; and when, a 

-- I few steps farther on, the eye catches them ranged in an embattled 

line, the sight is impressively grand. The tower on the left is called " Caesar’s/' a 
singular construction whose date can not be traced; jutting out from one side of it is a 
turret of stone, where stood, as some have fancied, the herald-at-arms, when he de¬ 
manded the name and purpose of strangers whose friendliness seemed doubtful. On 
the right is the tower, 100 feet high, named after the mythical champion of the castle, 
Guy, built in the latter part of the fourteenth century by Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick. A stone bridge spans the moat, and the entrance is guarded by double 
machicolated towers. 

The area of the magnificent great court is covered now with a grass lawn, and ivy 
softens the rugged parapets. The single slit and the loophole have been replaced by 
broad Gothic windows. The grand front stands on a sneer precipice at whose base 
flows the river Avon. The most famous of the Earls of Warwick, the 44 King- 
Maker,” was a Neville, who acquired his title by marriage with the heiress of Beau¬ 
champs. The Black Book of ’Warwick, a manuscript of Tudor and Jacobean times, 
contains an account of Queen Elizabeth’s visit in 15 / 2 ♦ Janies L also visited the cas- 
tie, and in 1695 William HI. resided there as the guest of Fulke, Lord Brooke. 
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Kenilworth Castle 

JENIL WORTH CASTLE is almost the typical English castle of the 
middle ages. It scarcely needed Scott's magic pen to endear it to 
all who love romance and chivalry and stirring story. It stands 
in the typical English county of Warwickshire, and in that part 
of it which has not yet been invaded by the smoke of factory 
chimneys. It is near the fields and woods which will always re¬ 
call the name of Shakespeare; and itself recalls the gallant Leicester, 
the unfortunate Amy Robsart, and the great Elizabeth herself. 
Elizabeth reached the great gates of her favorite's castle one night in July, worn out 
with a hard day's hunting, and when she went within the clocks were stopped, that 
no one should take note of the flight of time as long as she stayed. 

It was in the first half of the twelfth century that Geoffrey de Clinton, one of Henry 
I.'s chamberlains, founded the castle. Simon de Montfort was one of its lords, and his 
son held it for six months against a besieging force; and in 1362 it passed to John of 
Gaunt, ** time-honored Lancaster," and through him it came into the possession of the 
Crown. It remained a royal appanage till Elizabeth, in 1563, bestowed it on Leicester, 
and it was twelve years later that she claimed his hospitality. The twelve interven¬ 
ing years the Earl had devoted to enlarging and beautifying his princely domain. Then 
Kenilworth was at the height of its glory—the fall was not long delayed. In Crom¬ 
well's time some of the officers on whom it had been bestowed demolished the building, 
stripped the walls of their adornments, and built other places with the ruins. When 
the Stuarts were restored, the Earls of Clarendon became masters of Kenilworth, and 
still possess it. Among the better preserved of the ruins is Mervyn’s Tower, whence 
Amy Robsart was lured to death by Varney. 
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Guy's Cliff 





w /’S CLIFF, the seat of Lord Algernon Percy, is a short distance 
from Warwick, on the banks of the Avon. The name comes from 
Guy, the famous Earl of Warwick, who slew the Dun Cow and 
other monsters—feats of daring which have been honored with a 
place among the legends of England. When Guy returned from 
the Holy Land, he lived the life of an anchorite in a little cave on 
the river some way below the house, receiving every day alms from 
—J the Countess Felice, who never recognized her husband through 
his strange disguise. But when he was dying he revealed himself to her, and when 
she died she was buried by his side in the cave of Guy s Cliff. Perhaps, in playing 
the monk, Earl Guy was only following an old tradition; for, according to a high au¬ 
thority, Guy's Cliff was a place of religious retirement four or five centuries before the 

time of this Earl of Warwick. , , , u u w 

Guy's Cliff was certainly famed for its beauties in early days ; for when Henry V. 

was at Warwick he went to visit it, and was so charmed with the scenery that he de¬ 
clared he would found a chantry there, but he died too soon to carry out his intention. 
The mansion, of irregular outline, is built of stone and founded on the rock; indeed 
some of the rooms in the basement are excavated. It dates from the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. The chapel has a fine tower; its lovely shrine is well preserved, and it contains 
a mutilated statue of Guy set up by the Earl of Warwick in the fifteenth century. In 
the reign of Henry VIII., Leland speaks of Guy's Cliff as “the abode of pleasure, a 
place meet for the Muses; with natural cavities in the rocks, shady groves, clear and 
crystal streams, flowery meadows, mossy caves, a gentle murmuring river running 
among the rocks; and, to crown all, solitude and quiet, so friendly to the Muses. 
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Pevensey Castle 

PEVENSEY CASTLE, according to the best authorities, stands on 
| the now untraceable remains of the once great city of Anderida, that 
important Roman-British colony which once occupied the greater 
part of ancient Sussex. It is built upon a headland near the bay 
of Pevensey, about ten miles west of Hastings, and is now con¬ 
siderably less near the sea than it must have been in former times. 
One of the most interesting episodes in the history of the old castle 
of Pevensey is the landing of William the Conqueror. There must 
have been a rare stir within those walls that morning when 900 Norman vessels with 
60,000 men were known to be lying in the bay! Even at that early time it was doubt¬ 
less a fortress of no mean size; for it was considered by one of the^ Roman generals, 
centuries before William took it, as being wortl 
the capital of France, and in the days of Ed 

_agh to hold out for more than a week against 

Later it withstood a six day's siege by Rufus, another by King Stephen, and in 1265 
was fruitlessly assailed by Simon de Montfort. Still later, in 1399, it was valiantly 
and successfully defended by Lady Pelham against a host of yeomen from the neigh¬ 
boring counties. Fortunately the records in connection with this venerable building 
for the past 600 years—than which none connected with any other English castle are 
more numerous and interesting—have not been lost sight of as they have been in the 
case of so many historic ruins; yet they are meagre in interest compared with those 
brought to light by excavation, and the romances written on that wonderful masonry 
which has withstood the ravages of time and the attacks of man for so many centuries. 
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Hurstmonceaux Castle 

URSTMONCEAUX CASTLE, Sussex, is situated a few miles 
southeast of Battle, the landing-place of the Conqueror. This pictur¬ 
esque group of ruins is less old than at first sight it would seem to be, 
for the castle was not built until 1440 by Sir Roger Fiennes, after¬ 
wards Baron Dacre. It is, however, the oldest brick building now ex¬ 
isting in the country; for although Roman remains of that material 
have been found, it was not by any means in common use when 
this castle was projected, more especially in that district, where there 
is abundance of good stone. Horace Walpole comments on this, mentioning that when 
he saw the castle it was still “ in its native brtckhood,” without seeming ever to have 
known the “ luxury of whitewash." On the death of the Earl of Sussex, towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, the building was dismantled, and all but the principal 
entrance taken down and used to build a mansion not far distant. 

In its palmy days it must have been a fine specimen of the feudal fortress, with its 
massive walls, its prisons, secret stairs, parapets, and machicolations. Of these last, 
through which troublesome assailants used to be greeted with molten metal, there are 
still some interesting remains. It is said to have had three courts; the main staircase 
was enormous ; there was also a banqueting-hall and a chapel, and a kitchen which 
occupied two stories. Even the bakehouse was larger than an average modern dining¬ 
room. The early occupants of the castle seem to have been an interesting family : for 
the second baron is reported to have spent some of his time in the fleet, in consequence 
of having wasted too much of it in the company of robbers; while his successor died 
a violent but legal death on the Old Kent Road, together with three of his boon com¬ 
panions. 
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Cowdray House 

OWDRAY HOUSE lies a quarter of a mile east of Midhurst, in 
Sussex. The house was begun by Sir William Fitzwilliam, to 
whom Henry VHI. granted a royal patent in the early years of his 
reign for the enlarging of the park and the building of a castle. On 
the death of Sir William without issue, the estate went to his half- 
brother, Sir Anthony Brown. The house was twice honored by a 
royal visit. Edward VI. in 1547 speaks of the “goodly house of 
Sir Anthony Brown’s where we were marvelously, yea, rather ex¬ 
cessively, banqueted.” Queen Elizabeth was entertained at Cowdray forty-four years 
later by Viscount Montague, son of Sir Anthony. In the addresses presented to the 
queen she was spoken of as “The Miracle of Time,” “Nature’s Glory,” “Fortune’s 
Empress,” “The World’s Wonder.” She stayed for a week, chiefly shooting deer; 
and “Queen Elizabeth’s Oak,” against which she rested her bow, is still standing. 

The house was gorgeously decorated, the hall and staircase painted with the story 
of Tancred and Clarinda from Tasso, the parlor adorned by Holbein, and full of works 
of art brought from Battle Abbey. The paintings were saved through the Civil War 
by a coat of plaster which was laid over the stucco. The house was burnt in 1793, 
owing to the carelessness of some workmen; a few days later, before the news had 
reached him, the owner, young Viscount Montague, was drowned while attempting to 
shoot the falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen. Thus was marvellously fulfilled the curse 
of a monk laid upon Sir Anthony when he was feasting in the Abbot’s Hall at Battle. 
He was retaining the church lands of Battle Abbey, and the monk prophesied before 
all his guests: “By fire and water thy line shall come to an end, and it shall perish 
out of the land.” 
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The Pavilion at Brighton 

HE PAVILION AT BRIGHTON—When George IV. was Prince 
Regent he much affected Brighton, and decided in 1782 to build for 
himself a “lordly pleasure-house” there. He commissioned the 
famous architect Nash, and the result was the Pavilion, which cost 
about two hundred and fifty thousand pounds. It is a large pile of 
buildings in the Oriental style, which modern critics agree in not 
admiring; but its royal founder was very fond of it, and spent 
several months of each year there. In 1850 it was acquired by the 
Corporation of Brighton, who use it for various exhibitions and kindred purposes, 
while the immense riding-school and stables covered by the dome make a splendid 
concert-hall. King William IV. and Queen Victoria never used it much, because with 
the growth of the town the sea view was gradually lost. The lormer naturally loved 
the sea, while the queen has always evinced a preference for quiet and retirement 
such as Osborne offers, and such as her ancestors apparently did not appreciate so much* 
A marine residence is now indispensable to the court of every country which possesses 



a seaboard* 

In character the Pavilion is a mixture of Indian and Chinese styles, the former pre¬ 
dominating. When the Prince Regent lived there he usually had with him his band 
of wind instruments, which gave a concert every night. Queen Victoria visited 
Brighton in the year of her accession. It had been arranged to present her with an 
address at the Pavilion gates, but through some mistake the ceremony was omitted. 
She expressed great disappointment when told that there was no sea view from this 
“ marine residence.” When she last stayed there in 1845 she was so annoyed by the 
crowds of the curious that she made an official complaint to the magistrates. 
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Arundel Castle 

ARUNDEL CASTLE, Sussex, was, according to tradition, built by 
the giant Bevis; but its first appearance in authentic history is in 
the will of King Alfred, who bequeathed it to a nephew. Soon after 
the Conquest, the castle was given by William I. to his kinsman 
Roger de Montgomery, whom he created Earl of Arundel. After 
the death of Henry I. in 1135, Adeliza of Louvain, the king’s sec¬ 
ond wife, retired to this castle and married William de Albini, to 
whom she brought the rich dowry and title of Arundel. Her step¬ 
daughter Matilda, daughter of Henry I. by his English bride, was first married to the 
Emperor Henry V., and after his death to the Count of Anjou, Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
and it was to her that Henry I. bequeathed the crown of England. His nephew Stephen 
usurped the crown, and when Matilda came over to England to assert her claim, her 
step-mother, Lady Arundel, was the first to receive her. Stephen threatened to assail 
the castle, but Lady Arundel replied that she would endure the last extremity of war 
rather than violate the laws of hospitality. 

The last of the Albini family died in 1243, and the manor and title came to his 
brother-in-law John Fitz-Alan. In Elizabeth’s reign the last male heir of the Fitz-Alans 
died,and the estate and title passed to his daughter's husband, Thomas Howard, Duke 
of Norfolk, in whose family they are still vested. During the Civil War the castle was 
often besieged, and it remained a ruin till 1813, when the Duke of Norfolk restored it 
to its former magnificence. Besides some walls, the only ancient portion still standing 
is the keep, which is now used as a cage for some owls which were sent as a present 
from North America. Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were the guests of the Duke of 
Norfolk at Arundel in 1845 and 1846. 



















Sion House 


ON HOUSE.—This interesting old mansion is situated in the par¬ 
ish of Isleworth, Surrey. Its site was formerly occupied by a mon¬ 
astery which in the time of Edward VI. was granted to the Duke 
of Somerset, and was by him converted into a residence, of which 
there are still traces visible in the present building. On his attainder 
it was granted to the Duke of Northumberland, and on his under¬ 
going a like experience it reverted to the crown once more, and by 
Queen Mary was again devoted to religious purposes. This ar¬ 
rangement was altered by Elizabeth, in whose reign the house again became the prop¬ 
erty of the Northumberlands, who, however, forfeited it soon after on becoming in¬ 
volved in troubles connected with Guy Fawkes. 

Lady Jane Grey went from Sion House to claim the throne on the death of Edward 
VI.; from Sion House also the children of Charles I. were taken to St. James's to take 
leave of their father prior to his execution. In 1692 it was used by the Princess of 
Denmark, afterwards Queen Anne; William IV. visited it in 1832, and again with 
Queen Adelaide in 1833; and Queen Victoria during her minority was frequently at 
Sion House. It was also much used for the transaction of state business during the 
prevalence of the plague in London. One of its interesting features is the lion which 
used to attract so much attention when on Northumberland House in London. On 
the demoliton of that building in 1874, it was brought to the seat of the Percies, and 
now occupies a prominent position, visible from the park as well as from the river. 
Sion House is a massive, impressive-looking edifice in quadrangular form, three stories 
high, with embattled parapets and a turret at each end. Inigo Jones supervised its res¬ 
toration, undertaken by Algernon Percy about 1640. 




























The Oaks 

HE OAKS, for many years the favorite hunting seat of the Earls of 
Derby, and specially of the founder of the Oaks and Derby Stakes 
at Epsom races, is situated about two miles south of the village of 
Carshalton, in Surreyshire. It was built in the early part of last 
century, and, as the property of the “Hunting Club,” was chiefly 
used for pleasure-parties during the hunting season. After pass¬ 
ing through the hands of several proprietors who did little or noth¬ 
ing to it, it came at length into the possession of one who very 
materially improved it. This was General, afterwards Lieutenant-General, Bourgoyne, 
in connection with whom and the youngest daughter of the then Earl of Derby a ro¬ 
mantic story of love and secret marriage is told, which, however, is only relevant in 
that it was ultimately the means of the Tease coming into the hands of the Derby fam¬ 
ily. During their tenancy much of the common field was taken in, and the turreted 
portions added to the building. 

The name of this pleasantly situated and attractive house is said to be derived from 
the so-called Lambert's Oaks—a colony of fine old trees which at the time of its erec¬ 
tion formed part of the estate, and of which there are still some aged specimens remain¬ 
ing. In 1774 it was the scene of a magnificent fete which was given in honor of the 
marriage of Lord Stanley with ** The Queen of the Oaks,” Lady Betty Hamilton. In 
1834 it became the property of Sir Charles Grey, and Messrs. Jones and Smith bought 
it in 1842. On the marriage of these gentlemen it was made into two separate resi¬ 
dences. The surroundings form one of the great attractions of The Oaks. There are 
not many finer oaks, cedars, and beeches in the south of England than those which may 
still be seen within the grounds. 
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Moor Park 

EjOOR PARK, Surrey, was originally the property of St. Alban's Ab- 
jj; bey, but after the battle of Bosworth it passed to the king, and Henry 
VTL granted it to John de Vere, Earl of Oxford. We next hear of its 
reverting to the crown and passing to Cardinal Wolsey. The orig¬ 
inal mansion, which stood where the present house is, was built by 
George Neville, Archbishop of York, who was arrested for treason 
and all his treasures seized just as he was preparing to receive King 
Edward IV. as a guest. Moor Park then passed into the Bedford 
family, and Lucy, Countess of Bedford, laid out the gardens, which were subsequently 
praised by Sir William Temple as “the perfectest figure of a garden" he had ever 
seen. Then the Franklyns owned it, one of whom sold it to the Earl of Ossory. 
From him it was acquired by the famous Duke of Monmouth. He had a new house 
built on the site, which was famed as “ the best piece of brickwork in England." 

When the duke was beheaded, his widow had the heads of all the oaks in Moor 
Park lopped off. She sold the estate to one Mr. Styles, who had made his fortune in 
the time of the South Sea Bubble; and who, finding the house not good enough, reared 
for himself a new palace, which cost £150,000, from the plans of Giacomo Leoni and 
Sir William Thornhill. For carting stone from London he paid no less than £13,800. 
The chief feature of the main front is the portico. The pediment rests on four Corin¬ 
thian columns, of which the shafts are 37 feet high, the capitals measure 6 feet, and 
the base 4 feet. In the saloon is a painted ceiling copied from one by Guido, for which 
Sir William Thornhill recovered by action at law £3,000. After Mr. Style's death 
the property was purchased by Lord Anson, and Moor Park is now the seat of Lord 
Ebury. 
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Ham House 

\M HOUSE, Petersham, Surrey, near Richmond-on-Thames, the 
property of the Earl of Dysart, was built about the year 1600. The 
combination of old and modern windows together with its red brick 
walls and slated roofs would give it a somewhat monotonous air but 
for the skilful use of arches, its elegant doorway, and the beauty of its 
surroundings. Its political and other associations, however, fully 
justify its title to be considered amongst prominent English houses. 
Charles II. when Prince of Wales is said to have invested money.in 
its interior in his habitual regal way; Lauderdale made it a favorite rendezvous of the 
Cabal; and Anne of Cleves, when not at Richmond, was almost invariably at Ham. 
It must in those days have had an air of even greater seclusion than it has at present; 
for Horace Walpole, who was not without enthusiasm for beauty, complains after a 
visit to his niece the Countess of Dysart that it irritated him to see it in such a “ state 
of pomp and tatters, barricaded with walls, trees, and gates, so that one could imagine 
oneself in the midst of bygone ages and a hundred miles from everywhere/’ Every 
minute he “ expected to see ghosts ” sweep by him, and 44 ghosts too,” he says , 44 that I 
would not give a sixpence to see, Lauderdales and Tollemaches and Maitlands.” He 
also says tnat the earl was determined that it should remain in that condition, a senti¬ 
ment which his successors have evidently not felt disposed to cherish. Specially he 
objected to its situation; for 44 although you might enjoy the Thames from every win¬ 
dow of three sides of it, you might tumble into it before you guess that it is there.” Hume, 
when speaking of Ham House, says that, when the Prince of Orange arrived in 
London, James II. had the option of retiring to it; but he preferred the greater security 
of the continent. 
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Famham Castle 


ARNHAM CASTLE, near Aldershot, Surrey, was built by Henry 
de Blois, brother of King Stephen, in the first half of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. Henry, “half monk, half soldier,” was Bishop of Winchester 
and Papal Legate for England, a man of some importance. He strove 
to make the church a power in the state, in order to rescue England 
from the feudal anarchy of his time. The church councils which he 
convened asserted the moral right of the church to declare sovereigns 
unworthy of the throne. Unauthorized as such declarations may ap¬ 
pear, they expressed the right of a nation to good government. Henry de Blois was not 
himself a man of sufficient religious influence to be a great power; but he paved the way 
for the men of influence like Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Thomas Becket. 

During the troubled period of Henry IH/s reign Famham became a retreat for rebels, 
and the castle was razed to the ground by the king's order. The Bishops of Win¬ 
chester again rebuilt it, and three hundred years later we hear of Queen Elizabeth's 
frequent visits to Famham during her summer “progresses.” During the Civil War 
it was held alternately for King and Parliament, and in \ 648, alarmed by a fresh out¬ 
break of the Royalists, Parliament ordered the castle to be made indefensible, lest it 
should endanger the safety of the country; but after the restoration of Charles II. it was 
again put into the hands of the Bishop of Winchester, and his successor still occupies 
it. The castle is reached from Castle Street by a flight of steps which lead up to the 
grand entrance. The lawn in front of the house commands a wide view over undu¬ 
lating country and the valley of the Wey. Around the present building traces of the 
old square bastions are still visible. The keep must have been originally hexagonal 
in shape. 
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Claremont House 

JLAREMONT HOUSE, near Esher, Surrey, was built for Lord 
Clive with money he had made in India. Lancelot (“Capability”) 
Brown planned the house and laid out the park. The design of 
the building is not very beautiful perhaps—the exterior is rather 
heavy—but, like all Brown’s country mansions, Claremont is in¬ 
ternally comfortable and convenient. In the year 1816 the hardly- 
used Princess Charlotte, only daughter of the Prince Regent, came 
to live at Claremont directly after her marriage with Prince Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg. The hopes of the people were centered in this princess, and it was a 
great blow when she died in childbirth a year later. In the little hall of the mansion 
is a piece of mural decoration commemorating the brief occupancy by the prince and 
princess. 

In the early years of their married life, Queen Victoria and Prince Albert used often 
to retire to Claremont for a rest from the fatigue of London—that was before Osborne had 
been bought or Balmoral thought of—and in 1843 the queen wrote to her uncle, Prince 
Leopold, “ This place has a particular charm for us both, and to me brings back recol¬ 
lections of the happiest days of my otherwise dull childhood, when I experienced such 
kindness from you, dearest uncle—kindness which has ever since continued.. .Victoria” 
(since Empress Frederick of Germany) “plays with my old bricks, etc.; and I see her 
running and jumping in the flower garden, as the old, though I fear still little, Victoria 
of former days used to do.” For two years (1848-1850) Claremont was the home of 
Louis Philippe and Marie Amelie. After wandering over Europe and America, he 
was offered this retreat by Leopold, King of the Belgians, who had himself come off 
nobly during the disturbances of 1848. The property belongs to the Duchess of Albany. 





































Barn Elms 


\RN ELMS, in the eastern portion of the village of Barnes, Surrey, 
is now occupied by the Ranelagh Club. Here Queen Elizabeth, 
who loved to take her pleasure by the river-side, would come, with 
her whole court, to be entertained by her trusted servant, Sir Fran¬ 
cis Walsingham. He died (1590) so poor, mainly in consequence 
of the queen's frequent visits, that he was buried privately. The 
place is associated with other entertainments, for here lived Heideg¬ 
ger, “Master of the Revels" to George II.: he made a fortune in that 
capacity. But Barn Elms is chiefly famous in history as the home of one of the most 
renowned clubs that has ever existed in England. In a cottage adjoining the mansion 
lived Jacob Tonson, the bookseller; and it was here that he built a room for the re¬ 
ception of the members of the Kit-Cat Club, of which he was secretary, and adorned 
its walls with portraits painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller—these pictures are reverently 
preserved by Mr. W. Baker in his house at Hertingfordbury. The club was called 
after Christopher Kat, the landlord of the house. Sir Richard Phillips describes his dis¬ 
may at the ruined condition of this sacred building in the year 1816. One of the par¬ 
lors had been turned into a wash-house, and dense cobwebs hung over the door which 
led to the once superb staircase. He ascended the rotten steps and found there the old 
Kit-Cat room. The beautiful mouldings and ornaments were falling to pieces from 
dry-rot; but he could see on the faded cloth hangings the marks of the pictures, and 
even the names, written in chalk for the guidance of the hanger, were still legible. He 
read the names aloud—Addison and Steele, Congreve, South and Dryden — u I invoked 
their departed spirits," he says, “ and was appalled by the echo of my own voice." 
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Shrewsbury Castle 

HREWSBURY CASTLE, Shropshire, was originally but an earth¬ 
work protected by palisades, which was set up by the Britons to keep 
out the barbarian hordes of Piets and Scots who came down upon 
them in Roman times. The town of Shrewsbury is built on a penin¬ 
sula encircled by the swift Severn except for a narrow neck of land, and 
it was this isthmus which the Britons blocked by their earthworks. 
They remained in Shrewsbury until Offa drove them out into Wales. 
William the Conqueror granted the town to Roger de Montgomery, 
and he built a stronghold on this same neck of land, clearing away fifty-one houses 
to make a site. He was given the title of Earl of Shrewsbury. The property was 
forfeited to the crown in 1102 by the third earl, and twenty-four years later Henry I. 
granted the earldom to his second wife Adeliza, whose castellan held the castle for her 
step-daughter, the Empress Maud, against Stephen. The king captured it; but it was 
retaken by Maud’s son, the young prince Henry, whom Stephen recognised as his heir, 
and Fitz-Alan was appointed custodian. Charles I. visited Shrewsbury Castle in 1642, 
built a fort, and armed it with cannon; but they were taken down in the reign of James 
II. Colonel Benbow, uncle to the famous admiral, was shot on the castle green as a 
renegade by the Cromwellians. The walls of the keep are all that remains of Roger’s 
stronghold, and they have often been refaced. The interior too is a modern residence 
(the property of Lord Darlington^; but the height on which the tower stands, and the 
deep red color of the walls, give an imposing effect from the low-lying suburbs of 
Shrewsbury. The name Shrewsbury probably means Scrubbury, the Town in the 
Bush, and to this day the alders grow profusely on the islands opposite. 
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Whitchurch 



|HITCHURCH, in Oxfordshire, is five and a half miles north-west 
of Reading, opposite Pangbourne, to which it is joined by a bridge, 
on the pretty stretch of river between Mapledurham and Goring. 
The Pang joins the Thames here from Berkshire, and the river is 
divided into three streams by islands thickly planted with willows. 
Both Pangbourne and Whitchurch have been much modernized 
since the time of the writer who said years ago that this was the 
most beautiful spot for miles, and recommended the fishing from the 
bridge; but the churches and some of the inns are old, and the position of the river 
here must always be charming. Up stream lies Hartswood, one of the four celebrated 
Thames woods; and south of Pangbourne is Purley Hall, once the seat of Warren 
Hastings. It was built chiefly by John Law, the notorious defaulter in the South Sea 
scheme. From the heights behind Whitchurch the spires of Reading can be seen, and 
a mile down stream Hardwick House —“ red, gabled, Elizabethan ”—appears at the 
head of its graceful lawns. 

Just above Pangbourne is a typical Thames osier-bed. The withies are cut in the 
autumn and planted here in the water; in the spring-time they shoot, and when they 
are ripe for use they are drawn one by one through a scraper by the women and chil¬ 
dren—but it is hard to believe that the osiers are not mainly here to please the eye. The 
waters of some rivers are sacred. The Thames has nothing to say of mystery or re¬ 
ligion to the men and women who live within reach of its fascination: they do not 
come to die on its banks, they do not pray to it; but to its reaches and locks and 
islets unconsciously they turn their first thoughts on sunny days and days of leisure, 
as to some loved companion ever ready for delights. 
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Iffley Mill 

rTLEY MILL is a mile and a half down-stream from Folly Bridge, 
Oxford, just past the " gut ” and the tavern of the boating men, and 
before the railway bridge and the pumping station of progress. A 
low white bridge crosses the mouth of the backwater; the dark 
brown water-wheel turns patiently under its lichened penthouse; 
and though the fall at the lock is not quite a yard, the weir is so 
narrow that the stream rushes with great force. Pollard willows, 
big alders, a few hawthorns, and the Lombardy poplars cover this 
little corner. It is a favorite place for fishermen; but it is more celebrated as the most 
painted spot in all the course of the Thames —“ only an old whitewashed, brown- 
roofed mill, with a few poplars near tumbling water; but the composition is the finest 
you will find between Oxford and London.” The mill is the greatest attraction of 
Iffley,—there has been a mill here from time immemorial,—but there is also an Anglo- 
Norman church of great interest. It is one of the oldest in England, dating from the 
middle of the twelfth century, and some portions of it are perfect specimens of orna¬ 
mented Norman architecture. In the tower there are four perpendicular windows, in¬ 
serted within the Norman mouldings, probably by John de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, 
at the end of the fifteenth century. The Knights-Templars had property here in the 
thirteenth century. The mill, with certain rights, belongs to Lincoln College, Oxford. 
In Domesday the place is called Givetelei, a name for which no one has been able to 
find a sure meaning. There is a certain sameness in the picturesqueness of the Thames 
villages; but to those who know the river, its beauties have a peculiar value and sug¬ 
gestion, a place in their affections which no grandeur or variety of other scenery can 
challenge. 
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Broughton Castle 

[ROUGHTON CASTLE, the seat of Lord Saye and Sele, near 
Banbury in Oxfordshire, was originally built in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury; but most of the remaining portions are Elizabethan. Of the 
earlier part the chief relic is the chapel, which, though small and plain, 
is noteworthy; for few domestic chapels of that period have come 
down to us. In the Civil War Broughton was a place of great 
importance, for Lord Saye was early a malcontent, and many secret 
meetings of Puritans were held in his castle. Anthony Wood 
writes: “For so it was that several years before the Civil War began, Lord Saye, be¬ 
ing looked upon as godfather of that party, had meetings of them in his house at Brough¬ 
ton, where was a room and passage thereunto, which his servants were prohibited to 
come near: and when they were of a complete number there would be great noises 
and talking heard among them, to the admiration of those that lived in the house, yet 
could they never discern their lord's companions." The room thus described is still to 
be seen. It is surrounded with thick stone walls and casemates. 

Lord Nugent is sceptical as to the tradition, thinking such proceedings as described, 
and in such a place, would have aroused suspicions and resulted in speedy punishment, 
which might have been avoided by meeting in a secret place in the open air. Charles 
I., after the battle of Edgehill, went to Broughton on 27th October, 1642, and called on 
the garrison to submit. The troop of horse within resisted for a day, and spent an¬ 
other day in discussing and agreeing on terms of capitulation. The place was import¬ 
ant mainly because it was Lord Saye's. Its strength was not great, though it was pro¬ 
tected by a moat, over which was a stone bridge, defended by a gatehouse, which 
still remains. 
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The Broad Walk at Oxford 
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HE BROAD WALK AT OXFORD speaks to us of beauties and au¬ 
gust associations which can hardly be matched in Christendom. For 
seven centuries Oxford has not only been the great center of Eng¬ 
lish thought and scholarship, but it has kept its high rank in the 
traditions of learned leisure among the universities of the world. 
From the time of the Crusades, when teachers brought science from 
the East, from Italy, or the Euphrates, until the present day, Oxford 
has preserved its sacred traditions. What high privileges those 
enjoy who spend some years before they enter life in this sacred city, surrounded by 
the memories of great men and great thoughts! No doubt many students scarcely 
realize the privilege which is theirs. Oxford is to them the natural finish to the public 
school—it would be hard to expect every one who passes four years within its walls 
to feel the continued inspiration of great associations ; but to us who for a space are 
looking up the Broad Walk, the sanctity of tradition is overwhelming. Nor can we, 
as we gaze, join with those who are questioning whether the universities fulfil all the 
needs of the present age—to us everything shall be perfect. Here we see immunity 
from much that we are used to speak loudly against in the life of to-day; here we see 
that leisure which we are always mourning as lost, the freedom from the rush of money¬ 
getting. To Oxford, men come to steep themselves in a learning which may not lead 
to practical success; but we will not believe that they lose by this disinterested culture. 
And most assuredly to hundreds who have to struggle for the rest of their days, the 
years at Oxford, the indifference to what was sordid or crushing in the outer world, 
give a brightness to their after lives which is only born of such peaceful memories. 
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Welbeck Abbey 

[ELBECK ABBEY, four miles from Worksop, Nottinghamshire, 
and close to the borders of Derbyshire, is the seat of the Duke of 
Portland. Before the Conquest, Welbeck was held by Sweyn; 
afterwards it formed part of the manor of Cuckney, and passed to the 
Flamings. The abbey was founded by Thomas de Cuckney, and 
here, in the reign of Henry II., he planted a settlement of White 
Canons from Newhouse in Lincolnshire: the first establishment in 
England. The present mansion was begun in 1604, though it was 
afterwards much altered and enlarged. In the reign of Charles I. it belonged to the 
Duke of Newcastle; and when the king was lying at Worksop Manor, on his way to 
the coronation in Scotland, the duke entertained him at a cost of £4000 — 44 which his 
majesty liked so well/* the Duchess of Newcastle wrote, that a year later he desired to 
be again entertained, and on this occasion the duke spent £14,000. 

The fifth Duke of Portland inherited at least one eccentricity from Bess of Hardwick, 
to whom the magnificence of the u dukeries ** is chiefly due, namely the craze for 
building. A story is told of how he destroyed an archway immediately after the arch¬ 
itect left it, setting the men to work all night. When the architect returned the next 
morning no vestige of his work remained. The duke had not wished to hurt his feel¬ 
ings by telling him that his arch was detestable. The title was given by William 
III. to Bentinck, one of his personal friends from Holland. The present duke is not in 
the direct line, being a son of Lieutenant-General Arthur Cavendish, second son of the 
third son of the third duke, and he assumed the additional surname of Bentinck on his 
succession to the title and estates. He married, in 1889, Winifred, only daughter of 

Thomas Dallas-Yorke, of Walinsgate, Louth. 
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Thoresby Hall 

HORESBY HALL.—This immense building, formerly the seat of 
the Earl of Kingston, is situated in Nottinghamshire, within the 
boundaries of what is left of Robin Hood's favorite haunt, Sherwood 
Forest. The title Earl of Kingston had been created by Charles I. 
and bestowed upon a descendant of the original, or at least first- 
mentioned, owner who came over with the Conqueror, Lord Pierre- 
pont of Holm-Pierrepont in Nottinghamshire. Then the hall was 
a plain brick building; but that, as well as one of its predecessors, 
is known to have been destroyed by fire. Finally, the present extensive Elizabethan 
edifice was erected by the—as it proved—last earl; for on his death thirty years later 
the title became extinct, and Thoresby Hall fell into other hands. 

The story of the “Good Earl" dates from the time of the Civil War. Although a 
Royalist at heart, he by no means approved of the exactions of Charles I.; nor, on the 
other hand, did his gratitude for favors received permit him to side with Cromwell. 
At last, when the situation was becoming critical, Lomax waited on the earl and 
pressed him to lend his powerful aid to the Republicans. To this he passionately re¬ 
plied: ** When I raise my hand against my king, or against the parliament of my coun¬ 
try, may a cannon-ball divide me between them both! ” Ultimately, however, he was 
induced to join the Royalists, which he did with an army of 4000 men. Soon after¬ 
wards, on a detachment of Royal artillery happening to hear of his having been taken 
prisoner, they pursued the vessel in which he was being conveyed to Hull, and in the 
fight he was cut in two by a cannon-ball, in fulfilment of his unlucky imprecation. 
The famous Lady Mary Wortley Montagu was born in the old mansion which was 
destroyed in 1745. 
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Newark Castle 

[EWARK CASTLE, in Newark, Nottinghamshire, is supposed to 
have been built by King Egbert in the early part of the ninth cen¬ 
tury. If this was so, it was almost entirely rebuilt three centuries 
later in the reign of Stephen. Soon after John had signed the Magna 
Charta, Newark was besieged by the barons on behalf of Lewis, 
Dauphin of France, to whom they had appealed against the king. 
The south of England submitted to Lewis; but John relieved New¬ 
ark and Lincoln and marched to Lynn. After a short stay there, 
he moved forward across the Wash, where he lost his baggage and the royal treasures; 
and the legend is that hearing that the Abbot of Swineshead had a beautiful sister, a 
prioress in the neighborhood, he sent for her. The abbot was uneasy about her fate, 
and the hospitaller of the monastery said to him, “Do but absolve me, father, and pray 
for me, and I will rid the earth of this monster.” The abbot had scruples about mur¬ 
dering a king; but the hospitaller, knowing the king loved pears, brought him a basket¬ 
ful. The suspicious John asked the hospitaller to eat some himself first, and when he 
had seen him eat three, he ate the rest, which were poisoned. Whether this is true or 
not, certainly the king set out from Swineshead with a fever, and died the third day 
after reaching Newark. James I., on his way south from Edinburgh to take posses¬ 
sion of the crown, stayed at Newark for a day's hunting in the Forest of Sherwood. 
Seventeen years later he gave a lease of the manor and lordship of Newark to Sir 
Thomas Howard. Just at the outbreak of the Civil War, Charles I., wishing to en¬ 
courage the good feeling of Nottinghamshire, visited Newark; and a year later his 
queen stayed there for a short time. The castle was besieged three times during the 
war. 
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Ford House 


3RD HOUSE, Newton Abbot, near Berwick-on-Tweed, North¬ 
umberland, became the property of the Delaval family in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and was rebuilt in 1761 by Lord Delaval, who at 
the same time obtained a royal warrant for a weekly market, a free 
warren, and an annual fair. In 1272 the ancient seat and manor 
was held by Odonel de Ford; but it was not until the estate fell into 
the hands of the second Sir William Heron that the building was 
commenced. Shortly before the battle of Flodden James IV. besieged 
Ford Castle, and Lady Heron was taken captive. It has been urged in defence of that 
beautiful and attractive woman that she acted entirely in the interest of her husband; 
but it is unfortunate for her reputation that she spent several days subsequent to her 
seizure in company with her royal but not conspicuously high-souled captor, while her 
lord was lying in his dungeon. 

The Delavals came over with the Conqueror, and one of them witnessed the confir¬ 
mation of the Magna Charta by the Pope. They were reputed to be a gay and light¬ 
hearted race, much in favor of theatrical amusements at a time when these were less 
in vogue than now; indeed it is recorded that the entire family on one occasion per¬ 
formed at Drury Lane. The beautiful situation of Ford House, and the Old English 
formality of its walls, windows, towers, and battlements, invest it with a special charm. 
This is in no small degree enhanced by the elegant simplicity of the gardens and the 
air of tranquility and solitude which pervades the place and its surroundings. The 
view towards Wooler stretches across a cultivated valley, whereas to the south-west 
it is bounded by the lofty masses of the Cheviot Hills. A short distance to the west¬ 
ward lie the slopes of the ever-memorable Flodden Field. 
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Bamburgh Castle 

[AMBURGH CASTLE, Northumberland, as seen from Stag Rock, 
has less the appearance of a citadel than of the remains of some 
ancient city which has been thrown up by the sea. It was in fact 
in early times regarded as a city—the Royal City—and as such it 
played a conspicuous part in English history. The basalt rock 
on which it rests is a fortress of itself; and the entire site is one with 
such great natural advantages that it was at an early period selected 
for purposes of fortification. That the remainder of the Norman 
masonry which forms the foundation of the existing buildings took the place of a Saxon, 
if not of an older outerwork, there is little doubt. In 774 Alchred, King of Northum¬ 
bria, used it as a place of refuge. 

In 1201 King John lived for some time in Bamburgh, and undertook very extensive 
works of enlargement and repair. It was visited in 1221 by Henry ID., and in 1296 
was appointed the meeting-place between Edward I. and Baliol. The latter failed to 
appear, but the king halted there himself, and also again in 1299. David Bruce was 
brought prisoner to Bamburgh after the battle of Neville's Cross in 1346. The castle 
was also much in use during the Wars of the Roses, and has many associations with 
the life of Margaret of Anjou and Henry VI. In 1333 it was besieged by an army of 
furious Scots; but the heroic attitude of Queen Philippa, who occupied it at the time, 
and who personally encouraged the garrison in its defence, frustrated their designs. 
Bamburgh Castle, old and weatherbeaten, and as if tired of the art of war, is now de¬ 
voted to a work of charity. It contains a surgery, a dispensary, and schools. In the 
churchyard there is a memorial to Grace Darling, the scene of whose exploit is not far 
distant. 
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The Old Bridge at Croyland 

HE OLD BRIDGE AT CROYLAND, Lincolnshire, sixteen miles 
from Stamford and thirteen from Peterborough, is the oldest bridge 
not of Roman work in the whole of Europe. It is supposed to 
have been built in the ninth century. Croyland, like Ely, was 
once an island; but three of the four streams which enclosed it have 
been removed by drainage, and the Welland itself now runs wide 
of the village in a new channel, so the bridge stands high and 
dry in the centre of the village square. It is placed at the junction 
of three roads, and consists of three semi-pointed arches, which meet at the centre, the 
abutments resting on the angles of an equilateral triangle. The bridge had to be made 
very high in the centre, to prevent the stream from carrying it away in times of flood, 
and so the ascents are too steep for carriages, and are made into steps, paved with small 
stones. At the foot of one of the segments is a seated figure in stone of a robed Saxon 
king—perhaps Ethelbert—holding in his hand what may be a loaf of bread, for au¬ 
thorities differ on this point. The very peculiar triune formation of the bridge has led 
to the conjecture that the architect meant to suggest by his design the idea of the Trinity. 

Croyland (or Crowland) was the seat of one of the most splendid monasteries in 
England. The story of its origin is as follows. A young noble, afterwards called St. 
Guthlac, left Ethelbald's monastery at Repton, and after wandering about the country, 
finally committed himself to Providence, and allowed his little boat to drift whitherso¬ 
ever it would. He was wafted to Crowland island, and here he built a hut, and re¬ 
mained until his death in 817, a prey to the most dire temptations. The present ruins 
of the abbey do not, however, date further back than the twelfth century. 

























































Burghley House 

JRGHLEY HOUSE, the seat of the Marquis of Exeter, is situated 
in the parish of St. Martin's or Stamford-Baron in Northampton¬ 
shire, quite near the ancient town of Stamford. No one visiting it can 
fail to be struck with the lordly, not to say imperial, scale on which 
everything connected with it has been carried out. The building 
itself occupies an enormous space; the rooms are proportionately 
fine; the roof of the banqueting-hall is said to be little inferior to that 
at Westminster; the kitchen is perhaps the largest room of its kind 
in Europe; the grounds, as William III. said, are “more befitting a monarch than a 
subject"—in fact, the impression conveyed by the entire mansion and its surroundings 
is one of quite regal size and grandeur. “ It is a mighty pretty place," as Queen Eliz¬ 
abeth said to Lord Treasurer Cecil on one occasion when he was pointing cut its many 
beauties to her, “ what with my money and your taste; and no one could wish a pret¬ 
tier." Yet, elaborately as it was conceived by its builder, the first Lord of Burghley, 
it never seemed to have the attraction for him which his favorite residence at Theo¬ 
bald in Hertfordshire had. 

Queen Elizabeth was entertained at least a dozen times by Cecil at Burghley House ; 
James I. stayed there on his way from Scotland in 1603; William III. visited it in 1695, 
as did Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort in 1842* Henry Cecil, tenth Earl of 
Exeter, is the Lord of Burghley of the poem in which Tennyson so beautifully treats 
the episode of his marriage with the peasant girl. The present building was com¬ 
menced in 1575, the park being laid out by “Capability Brown," whose design, how¬ 
ever, cannot now be properly appreciated, for the grounds have been in recent years 
much widened and improved. They are now nearly fourteen acres in extent. 























Oxburgh Hall 



XBURGH HALL, a graceful mansion-house not unlike Queen's 
College, Cambridge, which dates from the same period, stands in the 
Ullage of Oxburgn in the county of Norfolk. This interesting speci- 
len of ancient domestic architecture was built by Sir Edmund Bed- 


ingfield toward the close of the fifteenth century, he having in 1482 
been successful in obtaining a grant from Edward IV. to build a 
manor-house to be surrounded by a moat. This moat, which is 
I fed by water from a brook close at hand and is 52 feet broad and 
10 feet deep, still forms a very attractive ornament to the house. Extensive restora¬ 
tions and alterations which were made in the seventeenth and at the close of the eigh¬ 
teenth centuries make it now a matter of some difficulty to determine precisely what 
portions are old, and what supplied by modern builders; but it is at least certain that 
a part of the eastern turret, which contains a closet in connection with a secret stair¬ 
case, remains of the ancient manor-house. 

The arrangement, however, of the interior is now quite different from that of former 
times; for then the ground-plan was a square enclosing a quadrangle. The entrance 
is thoroughly in keeping with the fortified appearance of the handsome building with 
its moat, the approach being across a bridge, which at one time was a drawbridge, 
through an elegant gateway flanked by graceful towers. One of the principal apart¬ 
ments (paved with brick, of which material the house is also built) was called the 
— * — ' ,m ' ‘ i ■ • on the occasion 


King's Room in commemoration of Henry VII. having slept in it 
of a visit he paid to Oxburgh. A quantity of valuable old tapestry, evidently belon 
ing to the Tudor times, and of which mention is made in more than one of th 

documents, is still preserved along with various other interesting relics. 
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Castle Rising 

\STLE RISING, four miles from Lynn, Norfolk, is attributed by 
one authority to Alfred the Great. The grounds for this supposi¬ 
tion are the arches, still to be seen, which are characteristic of Saxon 
architecture. If this is the case, the stupendous earthworks which 
surround Rising are of a later period than the castle itself, for they 
date from the Conquest, a fine example of Norman camp-making. 
After the battle of Hastings the property was taken from its possessor, 
Stigand of Canterbury, and bestowed by William I. upon his half- 
brother, Odo of Bayeux. When Odo rebelled against William Rufus, the property 
was granted to William of Albini; and his son was made cup-bearer to Henry I. It is 
to him that the castle is attributed; but whether the Saxon theory is true or not, the 
edifice encloses a building erected before his time, that is to say before the middle of 
the twelfth century. 

The most interesting passage in the annals of Rising is its connection with Isabella, 
Queen Dowager of England. Her husband, Edward II., was on bad terms with Charles 
IV., of France; and as Isabella was his sister it was hoped that she would bring about 
a settlement between them. But, once in France, she made common cause with the 
exiled Lancastrians, and gave her affections to the most powerful of them, Roger Mor¬ 
timer. She came over with him to England. Edward II. was deposed, and was killed 
some weeks later, and Edward III. was declared king. During his minority, Isabella and 
Mortimer ruled England; but when the king reached the age of eighteen, he sent his 
mother a prisoner to Rising for the rest of her life, and had Mortimer beheaded. She 
outlived her lover twenty-seven years, and was buried near him—with the heart of her 
murdered husband, so they say, on her breast. 
























































The Tapestry Room in Chiswick House 
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HE TAPESTRY ROOM IN CHISWICK HOUSE, Middlesex, is 

a small room named from the five pieces of tapestry representing sub¬ 
jects from Teniers. Over one door is a portrait of Pope by Kent; over 
another a portrait of the Duke of Cumberland; there are also two 
other portraits, of Lady Burlington and Lady Thanet. In this room 
Charles James Fox died in 1806. The close of his life was particularly 
sad. In spite of the king's dislike for him, he was made Foreign 
Secretary under Lord Grenville in January of 1806, and he began 
at once negotiating for peace with Napoleon's minister T alley rand. From the very be¬ 
ginning he had sympathised with the French Revolution and had opposed the war, 
which he firmly believed had broken out only because the crowned heads of Europe had 
wantonly opposed the Revolution. He only lived nine months longer; but that short 
period of office was enough to prove to him that his high hopes were futile, that Napoleon 
was not defending the new order of things in France, but was carrying on a war of 
aggression. ** The destruction of illusions which comes to most men in their youth 
fell upon him when he was already breaking with age and disease." 

Lady Chatterton describes a visit to the Tapestry Room during a fete at Chiswick 
House. “ Mr. Rogers, who had visited him several times in his last illness, showed 
us the room in which Fox died, the very spot where the bed had stood in which the 
great statesman expired. The bed has been long removed, and at that fete the room 
was used for refreshment. Gay parties passed to and fro; and while a celebrated 
poet was telling of the last hours of the dying statesman, the song and laugh of joyous 
and thoughtless youth sounded in our ears." Canning died in this same room twenty- 
one years later. 
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Chiswick House 

JHISWICK HOUSE, Middlesex, not far from the Chiswick high¬ 
road, was built by the Earl of Burlington, in imitation of Palladio's 
Villa Capra at Vicenza, and statues of Palladio and Inigo Jones stand 
in front of the house. Lord Hervey laughed at it more than once, 
said it was “too small to live in and too large to hang to one's 
watch"; indeed, before the wings were added by Wyatt the house 
was sadly wanting in comfort—the kitchen for instance had been 
entirely omitted; but it was intended more as a summer-house than 
an actual dwelling. It was by the marriage of Lady Charlotte Boyle with Lord Hart- 
ington that Chiswick, as well as Burlington House in Piccadilly, became the property 
of the Duke of Devonshire. Where the house now stands stood once the residence 
of Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, who married the divorced wife of the Earl of Essex. 
The daughter of this union married Lord Russell, and the eldest son of this idolized 
daughter was the Lord Russell who was executed for his supposed share in the Rye 
House Plot. It appears that by some genealogical freak Chiswick House has actually 
come back to the right heirs of the Earl of Somerset. No private house in England 
has been graced with such company: Jean Jacques Rousseau, Pope, Gray, Walpole, 
Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, and the lovely Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, Lady Betty Foster, Fox, Sheridan, Canning, Scott, Garibaldi these are 
some of the names associated with Chiswick House. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales resided here for some time, and their garden parties revived Chiswick's old 
brilliance. The Marquis of Bute followed them. The wonderful house is now dis¬ 
mantled, and its treasures have been sold or transferred to Chatsworth and Devonshire 
House. 
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Lincoln Castle 


iNCOLN CASTLE, which stands within the city of Lincoln, en¬ 
closes the assize courts and also a building formerly used as the 
county prison within its area of nearly seven acres. The date of its 
erection is unknown; but it was probably a considerable stronghold 
before the time of Henry L, since there are records which allude to 
it as being in his reign the property of the crown. It probably took 
the place of an older fortress of which mention is made in the Domes¬ 
day Book as having existed at Lincoln when William the Con¬ 
queror arrived in England. In the reign of Stephen it was occupied by the Bishop of 
Salisbury, who took the Empress Maud into his protection and resisted the royal siege 
for several days. This siege, in which it is said that Stephen was personally very 
active, directly resulted in placing Matilda upon the throne; for by an odd chance, while 
the capitulation papers were being prepared, the king was surprised and taken pris- 
oner* Later, however, in 1J47, he is recorded to have spent a ^ merrie Christmas 
there, and to have worn the crown upon his head during the entire festival, regardless 
of the prophecy that a dire fate would befall any monarch guilty of such bravado. 

Lincoln Castle appears frequently in the Close Roll: one entry in 1219 mentioning 
a sum of £374: 15s., which the Earl of Salisbury had laid out by "royal precept in 
repairs, and which was to be refunded; another alluding to its holder as being Eleo¬ 
nora, Queen of England. After her the Earl of Lincoln “ now holds that castle by will 
of the king; but we know not by what other warrant.” Inside the gateway is a fine 
oriel window from the palace of John of Caunt. The keep is an interesting remnant 
of twelfth century architecture. From the prominent round tower a fine view of the 
city of Lincoln is obtained. 
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Walmer Castle 

IALMER CASTLE, Kent, was built in 1539 by King Henry VII., and 
] originally was only a fort for the protection of the coast. It subse¬ 
quently became the residence of the Lord Wardens of the Cinque 
Ports—a dignity which is still maintained, though the duties are 
slight, and the ports themselves have in the course of time sunk into 
. comparative insignificance. The chief restorations and alterations 
I in Walmer Castle were made during the wardenship of Pitt. The 
* story is told that he said to Lady Hester Stanhope that the place 
would be simply beautiful with a few trees. When next he went to London, the lady 
went to Dover and procured the services of gangs of soldiers, who proceeded to fill in 
the fosse and make it a garden. On his return Pitt exclaimed: V7hy, Hester, this is 
ci miracle.” 

Among other famous Lord Wardens have been Richard III., Henry VIII., and James 
II., and in more recent times Earl Granville, Mr. W. H. Smith, M. P., and the Mar¬ 
quis of Dufferin and Ava, the present holder of the office. But perhaps the name most 
intimately connected with Walmer is that of the great Duke of Wellington, who was 
particularly fond of his official residence by the sea. “ No one could die here, he used 
to say. Much of the yellow decoration made under his direction still remains, and 
many relies of him are shown to this day. In 1842 Queen Victoria, Prince Albert and 
their children, went to Walmer to pay the duke a visit. During their stay there a gale 
broke out and the royal party spent many hours watching the magnificent sight. In 
those days it was a sight of unique interest, for the Downs were crowded with ship¬ 
ping—some two hundred craft lying at anchor off Deal and Walmer. Such a fleet is 
seldom seen now, when steamers are independent of winds—if not of weather. 
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Rochester Castle 

IOCHESTER CASTLE is one of the oldest of English strongholds; 
for it was in the country that lies between London and the sea that 
English history had its beginnings. According to the weight ol au¬ 
thority, Rochester owes its origin to Julius Caesar himself. In the 
fifth century it was rebuilt by Hr off, one of the chief men at the 
court of Oeske or Uske, King of Kent, and after this it was called 
Hroffe'ceaster—the camp of Hroffe. The Latin title of the Bishop 
of Rochester is still Roffen. In 884 it stood a siege from the Danes, 
and was not rebuilt till Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and the Conqueror joined in restoring 
it. In the next reign it was again besieged, and Odo, who had declared for Robert of 
Normandy, withstood for six weeks the attacks of William Rufus. 

When the castle was stormed, the damages were repaired and the large square 
tower erected, so that it might be doubly strong. In Henry L's reign it became the 
possession of the See of Canterbury, and the filching of it from the Church was one of 
Becket’s accusations against the king. In the reign of John it was several times be¬ 
sieged, once by the Dauphin, much battered and restored. , D , 

Several royal personages have been imprisoned within its walls, among them Kob- 
ert, Earl of Gloucester—a natural son of Henry I., and chief adviser of Matilda in her 
efforts to wrest the crown from Stephen—and Isobel, Queen of Robert Bruce. In 1264 
the barons, resenting Henry Ill's affection for foreigners, attacked the castle under 
Simon Montford. The King, ignoring the lesson first taught him, soon after gave it 
to another of his favorites, who, however, was banished, when it reverted to the 
Crown. Strategically it is now worthless; but its value in the days of more primitive 

armament is shown by the eagerness all felt to possess it. 
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Queen Elizabeth's Room in Penshurst Place 

|UEEN ELIZABETH'S ROOM IN PENSHURST PLACE, Kent, 
was made ready for her when she was about to pay a visit to Sir Hen¬ 
ry Sidney, and since then it has been left unaltered. It is a large apart¬ 
ment, and the furniture is an admirable example of the best work of 
Tudor artificers. Most interesting, however, is the centre-piece on 
one of the tables, which is said to be the work of the queen herself, 
anxious to do honor to her trusty and well-beloved servant. The 
rest of the embroidered yellow and crimson damask is reputed to be 
the work of the queen's maids of honor. Many good pictures hang on the walls, 
especially some Titians, while the portraits are of surpassing interest. Chief among 
them are those of Sir Philip Sidney, with whose name Penshurst is so inseparably 
bound up, and of his hardly less famous sister the Countess of Pembroke, whom Ben 
Jonson describes as “ Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother." A pathetic interest attaches 
to a portrait of Algernon Sidney, the last painted before he was executed for his share 
in the Rye House Plot. 

Adjoining this room is the Tapestry Room, so called from two immense pieces of 
gobelins work which hang there. It contains many portraits, among them a partic¬ 
ularly fine one of Nell Gwynne by Sir Peter Lely. From this Tapestry Room leads 
a small anteroom, which is perhaps the most attractive of all to the student, for it con¬ 
tains relics of Sir Philip Sidney and Algernon Sidney, who resembled each other no 
less in their brilliant gifts than in their early and unhappy deaths. The Great Hall is 
among the most beautiful still extant. At one end of it is the notable Minstrels' Gallery, 
which rests on an oaken screen with panels of rich and quaint designs. The brilliant 
pheon of the noble Sidneys figures frequently throughout. 
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Penshurst Place 

|ENSHURST PLACE, at Edenbridge, near the boundary of Kent 
and Sussex, in the district known as the Weald of Kent, has but 
few rivals in the wealth of its historical associations, and is a fitting 
abode for heroes and poets. The chivalrous Sir Philip Sidney, “the 
diamond of the court of Queen Elizabeth/' the poet of “Arcadia," 
and the no less chivalrous Algernon Sidney, had their home at Pens- 
hurst; and here too lived the great Bohuns. In Norman times the 
lords of the soil were the Penchesters, a knightly family. From 
them it passed successively to John de Colombers; who married one of the coheiresses 
of Sir Stephen de Penchester; and to Sir John de Poultney, who was four times Lord 
Mayor of London, and in the reign of Edward II. received license “to embattle his 
mansion-houses at Penshurst and elsewhere." In the fifteenth century it was granted 
to the Staffords; and when Edward, Duke of Buckingham, was attainted it reverted 
to the crown. It subsequently came to the Sidneys, and is now the seat of the Earls 
De Lisle and Dudley, one of whom, about forty years ago, undertook what appeared 
the hopeless task of restoration, and carried it out with great skill and success. 

Penshurst now presents almost the same appearance as it did in the days of its 
greatest splendor, with its mixture of styles in which the Tudor predominates. These 
Tudor buildings are mainly to the right of the chief entrance from the noble park, while 
the great hall is behind it. The view we depict is from the garden. In the grounds 
are still shown “ Sacharissa's Walk," a double row of beech trees; and Sidney's Oak, 
the veritable tree planted on the day Sir Philip was born, and to which Waller makes 
reference as “ the sacred mark of noble Sidney's birth," and on which Southey has also 
some lines. , 
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Hever Castle 

EVER CASTLE, near Edenbridge, Kent, is chiefly noted as hav¬ 
ing been the seat of Sir Thomas Boleyn, the father of Anne. When 
Anne was seven years old she was appointed maid of honor to 
Henry VIIL's sister Mary, whom she followed to France, where she 
was educated. After her return she became maid of honor to Kath¬ 
arine of Arragon, the king's wife. She was the gayest and most 
beautiful lady of the court, and when she found she had attracted 
the king's attention she retired to Hever, whither Henry followed 
her. If the king did not pay his visits in secret, he certainly went without state, and 
the story goes that he used to sound a bugle to let her know of his approach. After 
the execution of Anne and the death of her father, the king claimed Hever in right of 
his wife. It was settled on Anne of Cleves, who after her divorce usually lived there. 
On her death the Hever estates were sold by royal commissioners to Sir Edward 
Waldegrave, lord chamberlain to the household of Queen Mary, who on the accession 
of Elizabeth was divested of all his employments and thrown into the tower. 

In 1 745 Hever was bought by Timothy Waldo, clerk of the Salters' Company. The 
last descendant died in \ 840, and the name and estates, valued at $900,000, passed to 
the Reades, who called themselves Reade-Waldo. 

Hever Castle could never have been very large; and yet it was a stronghold em¬ 
battled to resist attacks, with a moat, a wooden and an iron portcullis, an oak door, 
and yet another wooden portcullis. Over the external gate, and directly under the bat¬ 
tlements, is a series of bold projections — 44 machicolations "—from which melted lead 
could be poured upon the heads of assailants. The dining-hall, Anne Boleyn's bed¬ 
room, and Anne of Cleves' room are well preserved. 
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Gad's Hill 

|AD'S HILL, the “little Kentish freehold” of Charles Dickens, to use 
his own words, “ looks on as pretty a view as you will find in a long 
day’s English ride.” It is “a grave red-brick house,” to which he 
made many additions, studying comfort rather than beauty, “so that 
it is as pleasantly irregular and as violently opposed to all architect¬ 
ural ideas as the most hopeful man could possibly desire.” Gad's 
Hill was famous before Dickens for FalstafPs notable heroism, which 
tbe novelist describes thus* “The robbery was committed before 
the door, on the man with the treasure, and Falstaff ran away from the identical spot 
of ground now covered by the room in which I write* A little rustic alehouse called 
the Sir John Falstaff is over the way—has been over the way ever since, in honor ot 
the event.” Of the situation of the house he says: ' Cobham Woods and Park are 
behind the house; the distant Thames in front; the Medway, with Rochester and its 
old castle and cathedral on one side. The whole stupendous property is on the old 

^Hetook possession of it in 1857, and spent the summer there in order to superintend 
the work which was going on. He had great difficulties with his water supply, which 
was at first quite inadequate; though a Captain Goldsmith on the knoll above the 
skipper on that crow’s nest of a house,” had “millions of gallons always flowing tor 
him.” It was in Gad’s Hill that Dickens was suddenly taken from his work, June 9, 
1870, leaving on his writing-table in the study of which he speaks the unfinished manu¬ 
script of “Edwin Drood.” In the library he had shelves fitted with imitation book- 
backs with humorous titles, such as “ Forty Winks at the Pyramids, History ot the 

Middling Ages,” and “Drowsy’s Recollections of Nothing.” 
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EJtham Palace 

THAM PALACE, Kent, has probably gone through more vicis¬ 
situdes in the course of its long existence than any other of the royal 
residences of England. Mention of it is made so far back as the 
days of William the Conqueror, who granted it to his half-brother, 
Odo. This arrangement was changed when Rufus came into power, 
and one half was reserved for royal use, while the other half was given 
to a powerful family, the Magnavilles. There would seem, how¬ 
ever, to have been other families still more powerful, for their own¬ 
ership was before long successfully disputed by the Baron John de Vesci; while before 
the close of the thirteenth century the Bishop of Durham had come into possession of it. 
That prelate, who seemed to prefer keeping it himself to managing it for those for whom 
he was trustee, added greatly to the beauty of the building, and died in it in 1311. 

Henry III., accompanied by his queen and court, gave a magnificent Christmas fete 
at Eltham Palace in 1269, as did Edward IV. about 1483, after having repaired it at 
great expense. It underwent innumerable other changes, but as Greenwich became 
more and more populous it fell gradually into neglect. Indeed so little was its history 
respected that in the early part of the present century the fine windows of the once 
famous Banqueting Hall were filled up with brick; and that room which had been the 
scene of so much feudal splendor, where kings and queens and parliaments had sat, 
was converted into an ordinary barn. This hall, part of which is still remaining, was 
about 100 feet in length, and had a roof similar to those in the Parliament Building at 
Westminster. The area was enclosed by a thick stone wall about 20 feet in height, 
and the moat surrounding it was well calculated to protect it from invasion. 
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Dover Castle 

jOVER CASTLE, Kent, was founded by the Romans on the heights 
above their town of Dubrae; and there are still to be seen the remains 
of their lighthouse, and, within the fortification, the Church of St. 
Mary, an almost unique specimen of Roman-British architecture. 
Saxons and Normans enlarged and strengthened the castle, and it is 
still kept in repair as a fortress. The chief addition of modern times 
is Fort Burgoyne, which, from a hill beyond, commands the ap¬ 
proaches from the north-west. Henry II. built the keep, whose walls 
are 92 feet high and 23 feet thick. King Stephen died here, and from here Richard L 
started on his crusade. Soon after signing the Charter, King John, relying on the 
pope's aid, attacked the disorganized forces of the barons with an army of foreign sol¬ 
diers; the barons called on Lewis, King of France, to help them; the French merce¬ 
naries under John refused to fight against their king, and Dover was the only place 
which held out for him. After his death, the barons deserted Lewis and supported the 
boy King Henry. Lewis, who was investing Dover, retreated to London and de¬ 
manded aid from France; but the reinforcements were defeated by the sailors of the 
Cinque Ports, who set sail from Dover under Hubert de Burgh, and Lewis withdrew 
from England. 

When Richard, King of the Romans, landed at Dover on a visit to England, he 
was not allowed to enter the castle until he bound himself by an oath not to oppose the 
barons under Simon de Montfort in their struggle for reform. The most famous 
Warden of the Cinque Ports was Earl Godwin; and it was owing to a quarrel which 
arose at Dover about Edward the Confessor's Norman favorites that Godwin was ban¬ 
ished. He returned still powerful, and his son Harold became King of England. 
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Cobham Hall 

OBHAM HALL lies in the part of Kent that best deserves the name 
of the Garden of England—the pleasant chain of hills and dales 
which rise and fall between Gravesend and Rochester. In one of 
the loveliest of these vales, in a richly wooded landscape, is built 
Cobham Hall, the home of the Earls of Darnley. It has come to 
them through the Stuarts, having been granted by James I. to the 
first Duke of Richmond. The style of the building is Tudor, and 
of this it is a good example, with its gables, its mullioned windows, 
its octagonal turrets, and its quaint, even grotesque decoration. But the symmetry is 
spoiled to some extent by the incongruous facade which Inigo Jones saw fit to add to it. 
Its Corinthian pillars which rise in the centre between the north and south wing seem 
to belong to another age, and almost another civilization. The Park of Cobham is 
one of its chief glories. It covers about seven square miles, and is famous for its deer 
and the beauty, variety, and antiquity of its trees. Just by the house is a cedar, re¬ 
markable even among the Cobham giants for its size. The gardens are reached from 
the house by two terraces. 

Cobham Hall has been happy in not having witnessed many stirring scenes, for thus 
it has stood unscathed through the centuries, where other walls, richer in historic mem¬ 
ories, have been battered and rent. In the dining-hall is a magnificent chimneypiece of 
black and white marble, elaborately carved and profusely ornamented with strange 
figures and many a device of cunning scroll-work. There is a grand staircase which 
leads to the Portrait Gallery and the Picture Gallery. It was out of this that Queen 
Elizabeth stepped into the room set apart for her when she stayed as a guest at Cob¬ 
ham Hall during one of her very many gorgeous progresses through the county of Kent. 
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Charlton House 

1HARLTON HOUSE, near Woolwich Common, Kent, was built 
| between 1607 and 1612. It is held by some to be the work of Inigo 
Jones; while others, Horace Walpole amongst the number, consid¬ 
ered that only the great gate was his design. Yet, as the house was 
built in the interval between Jones's two visits to Italy, it is, as Wal¬ 
pole afterwards came to think, more than likely that, confused in 
style as it is, it emanated from that foremost of English architects. 

—. .It is almost entirely of brick, on the E plan, which was greatly in 

vogue at vhe time; the courtyard was filled with cypresses, the gardens were well laid 
out, and beyond these there was and still is a park of about 100 acres. At the back 
are'commodious stables and offices, the outer walls of which are ornamented with the 
initials of Adam Newton, tutor of Charles II. Evelyn mentions in his Diary that in 
1653 he visited Newton's successor, Sir Henry, and was impressed with the beautiful 
situation of the building: “The prospect is, for city, ships, woods, hill, meadows, and 
all other amenities, one of the most noble in the world; so as had the house running 
water it were a princely seat.'' Evelyn further says that he visited the church, where 
there is a monument of marble “for Sir Adam Newton, who built that fair house near 
it for Prince Henry.'' The rooms are for the most part panelled in oak, the ceilings 
done in arabesque, with the Prince of Wales' feathers freely introduced. Many of the 
chimneypieces are of polished marble; one in particular was so smooth in Lord Downe's 
time that he saw a robbery committed on Shooter's Hill reflected in it, and was able 
to send out and arrest the thieves. A grand staircase leads to the first floor of the 
building, which contains a saloon, a large drawing-room, and a gallery 25 yards long. 
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